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| mother, who would be able to get along well! on the reeling deck, he started to follow the 
| enough; while he would be a comfort to his| sailor into the presence of the Marquis. His 

| father in that far world of wonders. Excellency, in the full splendor of his uniform, 

LEFT ON THE ISLE OF SANDS. | Under the circumstances, and impelled by his | which he made a point of wearing officially at 
| restless spirit, it was not hard to persuade himself | certain hours every day, was standing on the 
that the course on which he was bent was just the | quarter-deck, and looking backward somewhat 
one he ought to pursue. | wistfully toward the sweet shores of France. 

The night before the ship was to sail he kissed| With fright, and the first qualms of approach- 
| his mother and brother in their sleep, and stole | ing seasickness, Jules was now a pitiable-looking 
One morning, in the spring of 1598, there was | away. There was a great lump in his throat, and | object as the eyes of the Marquis fell upon him. 
strange excitement in a certain poor turf cottage | he dashed angrily from his eyes the tears that A few profoundly deferential words from the 
on the outskirts of St. Malo, in France. In this | would gather and overflow. In the confusion on | sailor, who, being boatswain, approached the 
cottage dwelt the goodwife Saintine, with her two | the quay and on shipboard he went upon the ship | commander directly, made clear the situation. It 
sons, Jules and Ba’tiste. With tireless labor she | without being observed, and succeeded in stowing | was evident that the Marquis de la Roche, now 
and her boys made a living, in some sort, by | himself away below. Viceroy of New France, did not want boys in 
selling in the markets of St. Malo the products of | At dawn the vessel was under way. his viceroyalty ut this early stage in its develop- 
her scanty garden-plot. Her 
husband, Christophe Saintine, 
was a convict, shut up for life 
in the St. Malo prison. He was 
a powerful man, a blacksmith, 
and had been a good citizen 
until, in an evil day, his violent 
temper had led him to strike 
down a man in a street brawl. 

The Marquis de la Roche, a 
great nobleman, was about to 
set forth for the wilds of New 
France, there to found acolony ; 
and he had authority to select, 
in the French prisons, such 
convicts as he might deem suit- 
able for colonists. 

In those days it was thought 
that convicts would do as well . 
as any one for the peopling of lig 
a new land; and on the same wll 
principle, the latest and poorest i 
grain, as a rule, was that which ; H 
men saved for the next year's 
seeding. 

On the morning on which my 
story opens, Jules had run home 
to his mother with the news 
that she was summoned, with 
her boys, to the St. Malo prison, 
there to bid farewell to her 
husband, who had been drafted 
by La Roche as one of the St. 
Malo contingent. 

This little Breton city, with 
its vigorous and daring stock, 
had supplied the Marquis with 
nearly a third of his party ; and 
this one morning was allowed 
the colonists for their leave- 
takings. 

There were sorrowful scenes 
at the prison, in the glaring, 
gray-walled, sandy yard; but 
in some cases the sorrow was not without consola- | The ship was under the guidance of one Chet- | ment. At first his face was harsh, his voice like 
tion. Christophe Saintine had been, for all his | odel, a noted Norman pilot. Besides her crew of | steel, as he began to rebuke the quaking boy; 
roughness, a good husband and father, and to his | hardy Norman and Breton marines, she carried | and Jules felt that if he got off with a terrible 
family, who, as long as he was in St. Malo, could | La Roche, a band of paid soldiers, a few volun-| thrashing from the cat-o’-nine-tails he would be 
Visit him from time to time, his exile to the | tary colonists of broken fortune, fifty turbulent | marvellously fortunate. 
unknown wilderness was like a sentence of death. | convicts, a great store of provision against famine| Then something in the boy’s face or some 

; sut to himself it was far otherwise. In the | and of baubles for trading with the savages, and | home thought seemed to touch the haughty 
New World there was hope for him. After a| hopes, fears and sorrows innumerable. | nobleman. 
period of labor for the settlement, each convict Not till the ship’s wide sails had carried her | “See to it that you are obedient and diligent, 
Whose behavior had been good would be given beyond the last glimpse of the shores of France | child, as all must be whose fortunes are cast upon 
lands of his own, whereon to make a home for | did the Marquis take his convicts out of irons. | this venture!” 
himself and for his family left beyond the sea. 

Che old look of hopeless dejection vanished | Then it was that Jules crept out of hiding, and |the heart of Jules, the tall Marquis made a 
from the blacksmith’s face as he told the stories | trembled in uncertainty as to how he would be | gesture of dismissal; and the boatswain led the 
he had heard of the fertility and beauty of that | received. : | boy away. 

New World, where gold and silver,as they assured | Jules was a courageous boy, but he had little; After the strain was over, however, the young 
him, might be picked up among the pebbles of | bravado, or that audacity which so nearly borders |landsman found himself possessed by all the 
the brooks. on insolence. He stole shyly up to the side of a 

As the goodwife Saintine and her boys, their | sailor whom he knew, and stood gazing in painful | or two, as he lay in a heap in whatever corner 
farewells said, took their reluctant way homeward | suspense at his own wooden shoes. | seemed most out of the way of the sailors’ feet, 
oo poe cottage in the outskirts, they The sailor stared at him in astonishment, and | he repented with all the fervor of his soul. 
ie ie eras heavily, buta ray of hope had crept | gave a low whistle, as the readiest expression of | As he began to recover, he saw his father for 
ack into their hearts; and in the heart of Jules | his surprise. the first time since the day of the farewells in the 
re else gleamed besides that ray of hope. ‘‘What in the world brings you here, chicken ?”’ | prison yard. 
evens ae wae an active lad of fifteen. | he exclaimed, in a moment. If Jules wanted the satisfaction of giving his 
ah. a ae ee younger. Jules was a St. oof wanted to come with my father!" murmured father a surprise, he had every reason to be 
lets, so or W = the restless spirit of his | the culprit, for the first time realizing his guilt. content. Christophe Saintine’s first thought was 
honed Seam 1 bine of New World wonders “y our father’s pretty well taken care of, I | that he was looking upon an apparition, sent to 
Se ale pee — os sailors who frequented fancy, answered the sailor with a harsh laugh. | a 
sail in een pin mi ap of La Roche was to Then, after a pause, he continued, ‘‘Well, to His | St. Malo cottage. The superstitious Breton 
havo, wanted Tien, whose father was his Excellency you must go! If he says you shall | turned ghastly pale with awe and grief. But 

He ne me me ae — set sail with her. be whipped, or dropped over the rail to swim when he realized that it was his very son, in the 
nentan aal ny misgivings at the thought of | ashore, that’s your own lookout. I think he will | flesh, who clung passionately to his hands, his 
& his mother and Ba’tiste; but his heart | have no place for boys on a venture like this!” delight was fervid and unrestrained. 
self The feelings of Jules, on hearing this speech| Jules was perfectly and boyishly happy for the 


For the Companion. 


A STORY OF ACADIA. 


In Two Chapters.—Chapter I. 
A Strange Expedition. 
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Jules and the Viceroy 





being se “ers Z 
is set for New France, he easily deluded him- | 
into @ belie eae . . ; P 1. : : 
me ace phere that it was a right thing to do.|from the sailor, are hardly to be described. | rest of the voyage. The boatswain impressed 
a Ste : e . rd “ é . ? . 
€, he argued, would be company for his | Shuffling nervously, and trying to keep his feet | him into his service, and kept him reasonably 











| nameless torments of seasickness; and for a day | 


| busy. The boy did not object to this. It gave 
him a sense of importance, and made him feel 
like a real sailor. 

Jules loved the sea instinctively. The ship was 
his delight; and every day he could see and talk 
to his father. 

The wind kept fair many days in succession; 
and at last a low, long line of sandy shore, half 

| veiled in surf, was sighted. 

Instantly the whole ship went wild with excite- 
| ment, which subsided somewhat as the wary pilot 
{announced that the pale coast was that of the 
| dreaded Isle of Sands. 

This island, which is still called Sable Island, 

from the French Isle aux Sables, is the most 
perilous spot in the Atlantic. Even as long ago 
as 1598, vessels had been wreck- 
ed upon it. It has been called 
“the Charnel-House of North 
America.”" Its hungry sands 
are gorged with wrecks. 

Formed by the deposits of 
two meeting ocean-currents, it 
is continually shifting, even like 
the eddies of the tide. 

On the day when Jules espied 
it from the deck of the Breton 
ship, it was nearly forty miles 
in length, and was a slim cres- 
cent of pale yellow set in the 
gray-green seas. Now it is 
little more than half as long. 
Then, as now, it was divided 
almost from end to end by a 
shallow fresh-water lake, the 
windy resort of innumerable 
water-fowl. what tae 

As the wind was light, and 
blowing off the island, the pilot 
said that a landing might be 
effected without risk, and the 
ship cast anchor about three 
miles from shore. It was dan- 
gerous to go nearer on account 
of the intricate shoals. 

The Marquis was rowed 
F i ashore, and so struck was he 
with the inaccessibility of the 
island that he resolved to make 
use of it as a temporary prison 
for his forced colonists. 

His design was to leave the 
convicts on the island while he 
should explore the coasts of 
Acadia for a fitting place to 
plant his settlement. As soon 
as the site had been chosen, and 
some buildings .erected there 
which might prevent his sorry 
charges from betaking them. 
selves to the woods, he would return to the island 
and get them. Meanwhile, in the fair June 
| weather, and with the provisions he would leave 
|them, he thought they would be comfortable, 
| and he knew they would be safe. 
| The convicts themselves were by no means 
ill-pleased with this scheme, which was carried 
| into effect without delay; and as for Jules, he 
|had no difficulty in gaining permission from the 
| kindly viceroy to stay upon the island with his 
| father. 
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Even then their freedom was rigidly limited. | With these words, which rolled a mountain off} When the last boat-load had been landed 


through the surf and the boat had returned to 
| the ship, and the ship had moved away with 
swelling sails, the hearts of those left behind sank 
| low for a little while, as the unspeakable loneli- 
ness of their situation dawned upon them. 

Rising only a few feet above the level of the 
|ocean, their island could boast not a tree from 
| end to end. Hummocks of sand, piled up here 
|and there by the winds, were all that broke the 

monotony of the sky-line. 

The first night or two, the weather being fine, 
| they took no thought of shelter, and Jules slept, 
| half-rolled in his father’s coat, on a soft, sweet- 
| smelling patch of wild peas, in a sheltered hollow. 
| Their wakings in the cool, dewy mornings, with 
| the clear blue above them and a light wind 





| tell him that his son had just died in the far-off | waving the grass-tops and wild-rose thickets, 


| Seemed to them like passing from one deticious 
dream into another. 
| In wandering over the island they found acres 
| upon acres of blueberry shrub in full bloom, so 
| like the airelles or bilberries of their native land, 
| and thought of the fruit that would soon be ready 
for their lips. In the inner meadows, and about 
| the shores of the sweet-water lake, they came 
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THE YOUTHS 





upon small herds of wild cattle, already estab- 
lished there from vessels wrecked upon the island, 
and several troops of shaggy ponies; while on 
the coast they saw wild hogs busy rooting in the 
sands, fattening on clams and other shell-fish. 

With the sight of such abundance before their 
eyes they forgot to husband the provisions that 
had been left them by the Viceroy ; and Christophe | 
Saintine, more prudent by nature than his 
fellows, and made thoughtful by the presence of 
his boy, strove vainly to check the perpetual 
waste. He was, with but one rival, the most 
influential among the convicts; but on the ques- 
tion of economy his voice was little heeded. 

It was not long ere cold east winds, and fogs 
that overhung the island like a pall for days 
together, drove the convicts to build themselves 
rude shelters out of some wreckage found along 
The first gale, a very moderate one, 

visiting the island when they had been a fortnight 

upon it, blew down these flimsy shelters, and 
“badly bruised some of the occupants. One man 
had his neck broken by a heavy timber falling 
upon it, and they buried him on the sandy shore. 


shore. 


Cuar.es G. D. Roperts. 


(To be continued.) 
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YOUTH'S PLEA. 


Attend me, Virtue, through my youthful years ; 
Oh, leave me not to the false joys of time, 

But guide my steps to endless life and bliss. | 
Greatness, or Goodness, say what shall I call thee 

To give an higher appellation still. 
Teach me a better strain, a nobler lay 


O thou, enthroned with cherubs in the realms of day. 
Selected. —Phillis Wheatley. 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDFATHER'S LAST VISIT. | 


“It’s a letter from grandfather, isn’t it?’’ said 
little Bess, as she laid the letter in her mother’s 
lap. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Alice, “grandfather never 
writes except to say that he is coming to make usa 
visit!” 

“I don’t know that I would mind grandfather's 
visits if he weren’t so deaf,” said Rodney. ‘I'd 
rather walk all the way from here to Brompton, 
than try to tell him the time of day!” 

“He is coming very soon, isn’t he, mamma?” 
asked Alice. 

“Yes,” her mother answered. laying aside the 
letter. “We may expect him any time.” 

“Well, that puts an end to the musicale, and 1 | 
told all the girls it was to come off next week!” | 

“But we will have the musicale just the same, 
Alice. We may change the programme a little; 
grandfather would hardly care for French or | 
German songs.” 

“QO mamma! you certainly don’t expect grand- | 
father to appear at the musicale in his old-fashioned 
clothes—it would be too mortifying!” 

“And he’ll be sure to make blunders,” said 
Rodney; “a deaf person always does!” | 

“IT wonder what the Delanos will think of Grand. | 
father Clarkson,” said Alice. “They have a picture | 
of their grandfather, who died ever so long ago. | 
He is painted in his powdered wig and blue velvet | 
coat. They almost worship that picture!” 

“Oh, it is very easy to worship a grandfather in | 
a picture!” said her mother, significantly. “It | 
would be a different matter to have to entertain | 
him for a few weeks!” 








“Well, I hope he won’t expect me to take those | age, had felt that his son had neglected him, and | himself. 


long walks with him!” said Alice. | 

“I'm afraid he isn’t strong enough to take very 
long walks, dear, but if he is, I can find time to go 
with him.” | 

“And I suppose to my lot will fall the task of | 
reading the papers to him!”’ Rodney groaned at | 
the prospect. 

“I can find time for that, too,” said the mother. 

“You dear mother!” said Alice, beginning to 
feel a little ashamed. “You remind me of the 
little red hen, with your ‘/ will, then!’” 

“And what room is the grandfather to have?” 
asked Rodney. ‘Your humble servant’s?” 

“No, I think I shall give him my room,” said 
the mother, again. “He will enjoy the wood fire 
these chilly spring mornings.” 

The little group was silent for a few moments. 
Alice was thinking, “How easy it always is for 
mother to give up! Still, it must be a sacrifice to 
give up her own room.” 

The kindly thought drove the frown from her 
face, and the mother felt encouraged to unfold her 
little plan for the grandfather’s pleasure. 

“I’ve been thinking,” she said, “of one thing 
we can do for grandfather. He and Aunt Ruth 


live in that great house, shut in by silence; so, for | 


the little while he is here, let us all speak just as 
loud as we can.” 

“I will!” shouted little Bess, beginning at once 
to act upon her mother’s suggestion. 

“And always introduce your friends to grand 
father,” the mother continued, “for elderly people 
are apt to be sensitive. You needn’t feel ashamed 
of Grandfather Clarkson. J can remember when 
he was a fipe-looking man, and one who liked to be 
well-informed on all important topics of the day.” 

“Grandfather!” exclaimed Rodney. 

His mother smiled. ‘Grandfather hasn’t always 
been old,” she said. “Twenty years from now I 
shall be —”’ 

“Not old!” cried little Bess; “don’t say it, 
mamma! Not old, and deaf and wrinkled, like 
poor grandfather!” 

“No, Bess, not so bad as that!’ said Rodney. 
“We won't allow it!” 

“Now,” said mother, “we will move that easy 
chair from the spare room in here beside the fire, 
and have your father’s dressing-gown and slippers 
ready”’—she stopped suddenly, wondering how 
the father, so full of business care, would like the 
grand father’s visit just at the busiest season of the 
year! 


“Oh, there comes grandfather now!” cried little | 


}enjoyed the sweet young voices more than the 


| young men and the pretty, kindly-spoken girls. 


|The church was full when they entered, the old 


Bess, catching the first glimpse of a solitary figure | been for mother, how much we might have had to | 


coming down the street—a tall, spare man, bowed 
with the weight of years. His clothes were of 
old-fashioned broadcloth, and were none too good 
a fit. His high silk hat or beaver, as he called it, 
had done duty many years. 

He tottered along, carrying his old-fashioned 
carpet-bag, while over his arm hung his dark blue 
travelling cloak. | 

“Poor old grandfather!” said the mother. “It 
may be his last visit! Do remember about speak. | 
ing loud! Now, let us all run pell-mell down-stairs | 
and give him a good welcome!” 

Before the grandfather had time to ring the bell, | 
the door was opened, and at the first glance he saw 
and felt a welcome in their smiling faces and out- | 
stretched hands. They led him to the eae 
beside the fire. 

“Well, well!” he said; “it’s worth while to take l 
a long journey to get such a welcome as this! | 
Aunt Ruth thought ’twas too much for me to under- | 
take; for there’s no denying,” he said, shaking his | 
head slowly, “that I’m growing old!” | 

“You’re not so old but that I love you!” shouted | 
little Bess, delighted that grandfather heard her, | 
for he nodded and smiled. 

When the busy father returned at night, he 
welcomed the grandfather kindly, but he was tired 
and preoccupied. Grandfather could not hear a 
word he said, although he had heard the mother 
and the children all day long. 

Before many days had passed, indeed, grand 
father had come to a happy conclusion. “I do 
believe,” he said to Mrs. Clarkson, “that my hear- 
ing is coming back. I can hear every word that is 
said! Aunt Ruth will be glad to hear that, for 
there’s no denying, it is hard to talk to a deaf 
person!” 

When the evening appointed for the musicale 
arrived, it was found that the French and German 
songs had given place to such old favorites as 
“John Anderson, my Jo,” “Oft in the Stilly | 
Night,” and others of their kind, and no one 


grandfather. Later, when the guests were gone, 
and the family lingered beside the fire to “talk over 
the party,” grandfather praised the mannerly 


| 
“It’s all nonsense,” he declared, “to say the | 
young folks have no manners nowadays. Why, | 
bless you! the girls dropped the prettiest courtesys, | 
for all the world like your grandmother when I 
first knew her, years ago! And it made me feel 
young again to hear those boys talk to me as they | 
did. My hearing is coming back—that’s certain.” 
Next Sunday Mrs. Clarkson was unable to go to | 
church, so the young people escorted grandfather. 





gentleman leaning on Rodney’s sturdy arm. 

Mabel Delano, who sat directly opposite, seemed | 
very much interested in the stranger. After the | 
service Rodney lingered to introduce grandfather 
to the minister, while Alice walked home with | 
little Bess. | 

Directly in front of them weve Mrs. Delano and | 
Mabel. Alice heard the young lady say: | 

“Mother, did you notice Mr. Clarkson’s father? | 
He is deaf, and I couldn’t help watching him, 
trying so hard tc hear, when so many of us turn a 
deaf ear to those life-giving words. And when he 
sang ‘Praise God from whom i!) blessings flow,’ | 
in that weak, quavering voice, I could have cried!” | 

Meantime, these were happy days for grand. 
father. He felt the newuess of life and the spirit | 
of hopefulness that comes with the bright spring 
weather. Moreover, every one seemed determined 
to make his visit delightful, and no one noticed | 
that the busy father had so little time to spare. | 

3ut the grandfather, with the sensitiveness of | 





said one day to Mrs. Clarkson that he wished he 
saw more of “this boy.” 
“Why,” said she, “I’m sure he would be delighted 
to have you go to his oflice and talk with him.” | 
“Do you think so?” he said, his face brightening. | 
A few moments later grandfather started for his | 
son’s office. | 
No sooner had he gone than Mrs. Clarkson ran | 
to the telephone and called her husband. Never | 
had a gentler, kinder message swept the wires; 


| and it is but just to say the whispered hint was 


very well received. | 
Grandfather returned delighted. After that he | 
spent several pleasant evenings with his son. At 


| last his visit had received its crowning grace. 


On a pleasant May evening grandfather started 
on his journey home. Among the young people at 
the station to bid him good-by was Mabel Delano, 
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regret! Now we can always remember how happy 
he was here!” 

Little Bess would not be comforted. She had 
planned to spend a happy fortnight with grand- 
father at the old homestead. She had so many 
things to tell him, so much to ask him! He had 


| promised to show her the orivle’s nest in the elm- 


| mis’able little jice used as they use nowadays— 


| end, and pry it up an’ raise it, till the ends of the | 


tree. She couldn’t imagine the old-fashioned 
garden without grandfather. 

From time to time, in their hurried preparations, | 
they spoke of him—and always as poor grand. | 
father! Though even then, perhaps, all things | 
were his—hope, youth, strength, and even life | 
immortal. JANET OGILVIE. 


—- +r 


For the Companion. 


ELIAKIM HUNT’S RAISING. 


***All we’ve got in the house is on the table; help 
| yourselves,’ says Mis’ Hunt, quick, afore Eliakim 
could speak. 

“They took aslice of bread an’ a nut-cake apiece, 
jan’ went back to the barn. Then there was a 
| reg’lar indignation meetin’. If ears burnt when 
| folks talk about ’em, Eliakim’s would ’a’ sot his 
| head on fire that night. 

“Wal, father he asked some on ’em down to our 
house to supper, an’ some o’ the neighbors asked 
them that lived further off, and so all had supper; 
but no thanks to the Hunts. 

“There was mischief brewin’, though. What do 





| you s’pose some scamps that had been there that 


day done? 

“Why, they was so mad at Eliakim, that they 
went to that barn in the moonlight with iron bars, 
an pried out the underpinnin’, an’ sent the whole 
pile of timbers down in a heap! 

“Father an’ I went up there the next day. ’Twas 


}a pitiful sight, sure enough. Some o’ the timbers 


“Did I ever tell ye about Eliakim Hunt’s raising?” 
inquired Uncle Silas Applebee, as we sat on the | 
porch in the moonlight. 

“Never did? Wal, in them days ’twas the custom 
to have plenty of rum at all the raisin’s. And 
sometimes the boys took more’n was good for ’em, 
an’ got reckless, an’ come mighty nigh havin’ some 
purty bad accidents. 

“So when father was ready to raise his new barn, 


| he says to all the folks, says he, ‘I sha’n’t have 
| rum, boys. Ye needn’t expect it; but ye shall have 
}as good a supper as Melindy an’ the gals can git 
up.’ 


“<*That’s all right, Applebee,’ they says, an’ 
every one on ’em come an’ worked with a will. 

“Mother an’ the gals had done their best. There | 
was two long tables, the whole length of the 
kitchen, twenty-five or thirty foot, an’ in the front 


| room, so ’t all the men could set down to once. 


There was cold pork, brown bread an’ beans, 
pum’kin an’ mince pies, ginger-cakes an’ ’lection 
sake, an’ I do’ know what else. 

“All the gals in the deestrict was there to help 
wait on ’em, an’ see the fun, an’ the women, too. 
There was enough for all. Father wa’n’t a bit 
stingy in pervidin’, an’ mother knew her reputa- 
tion was at stake. 

“Arter the tables were cleared, the men an’ boys | 
went to wrastlin’. They always did, arter a raisin’, | 
an’ a good time they had. That was the time yer 
Uncle Dan throwed Salma Chase three times 
runnin’, but I’ve told ye *bout that afore. 

“Wal, everybody said this was the best time 
they’d ever had ata raisin’. 

“Eliakim Hunt was goin’ to raise his barn the | 
very next week. *Twas a monst’ous one. No such 


hardly strong ’nough to hold up the ruff. Eliakim’s | 
barn hed blowed down, the winter before, an’ | 
kilied a dozen head o’ cattle for him, an’ he meant | 
to have one this time strong ’nough for any wind 
that might come. The timbers was more’n a foot | 
thick each way, an’ all mortised in together. 

“Ye know how buildin’s was raised in them days? 
They j‘ined a whole side together on the ground; 


then they’d take long poles with iron spikes at the | 


timbers would slip into the sockets, an’ it would | 
stand firm. 

“°Twas hard work an’ resky, if one lost their | 
head, fur if it give way an’ fell back ’twould crush 
pretty much all on ’em to death. 

“How many men did it take? Wal, seventy-five | 
or a hunderd was none too many. Everybody 
went to a raisin’ in them days, as they do toa 
vandoo now. 

“Eliakim always was as mean as pusley. Still, 
we all thought he’d be too proud to make a fool of | 


“The barn bein’ so big an’ the timbers so heavy, 
they like to ’a’ had an accident. ’Twas the last 
side, an’ the men was tuckered out. "Twas a 


it begun to tip. 


“*Lay to, boys! Lay to for your lives,’ called | 
| down to the house to supper. 


father, for if it fell *twould be the death of the 
most of ’em. ‘Lay to for your lives.’ 
“The women screamed, an’ there was nigh about 


an’ the beams slipped into their sockets. 

“Then such a-shout as went up! Some on ’em 
was so beat out that they jest laid down on the 
grass an’ panted. 

“They expected then, that seein’ as he hadn’t 
passed any rum, Eliakim ’d invite ’em down to the 
house for supper, as father had. I knowed better, 
| for sister Jane had been stayin’ in the house with 


who brought him a large bunch of roses. | Polly Ann, who was kind o’ sickly, an’ she had 
“Why! they’re the old-fashioned ‘double vel- | come out a while afore, an’ says she: 


vet!’” exclaimed grandfather. “I haven’t seen | 


**Don’t you think Mr. Hunt is too mean to live? 


one for many years.” | He wouldn’t let Mrs. Hunt git supper for ’em. 


As he took the young girl’s hand in his, she bent 
down and kissed him softly on his wrinkled 
forehead. 

“You can’t believe how happy you’ve all made 
me,”’ said grandfather. “No, Alice, ’twasn’t a 
little thing to do, to make an old man happy for 
one long month. I shall never forget this visit, 
and ’twill always be a blessed memory to you all.” 


He rose, and folding his daughter to him, raised | 
his trembling right hand above, the little group | 


beside him. “God bless you!” he said, in faltering 
tones. “Ave! and ye shall be blessed!” 

He sank into the seat, overcome at the thought 
that this was a last parting. 

A few days later came a letter from Aunt Ruth, 
telling them that her father had made the journey 
as comfortably as possible; his fellow-travellers 


had been very kind—one gentleman even taking | 


the trouble to see him safely home. “As for 
father,” she added, “he seems ten years younger 
for his visit, and 1 don’t know when he has been 
so happy!” 

Some time later, just in the heart of the summer, 
the same little group gathered in the mother’s 


room, where a few months before they had dis. 


cussed the grandfather’s coming. On the table lay 
the summons bidding them to Newkirk; the grand. 
father was failing fast. Over the mantel the 


sweet face of the grandmother in her youth and 
beauty smiled down upon them. 
Alice and Rodney were thinking, “If it hadn’t 


| Polly Ann says her ma cried about it, but he | 


wouldn’t give in, an’ there’s nothin’ cooked in the 
house but a loaf of bread an’ a plate of nut-cakes.’ 

“I was only a lad, an’ not a-workin’, so 1 hadn’t 
thought how mean it was of Eliakim till I see how 


beat out the men was. Some on ’em had come | 


| afoot four or five miles, an’ of course, seein’ as 
Eliakim had said nothin’, they expected supper. 

“*You aint goin’ home to-night?’ father asked 
one who was clean tuckered out. 


“I must. Mary ’d be afeard to stay alone with | 


the young-uns. I?ll be all right arter supper,’ says 
he. 

“*There aint to be any supper to-night. Polly 
Ann told Jane so. Her father wouldn’t let ’em git 
any,’ I said, kind o’ thoughtless. 

“It spread like wildfire; but most on ’em wouldn’t 
believe it. 

“As soon as the barn was raised, Eliakim he 
dis’peared. Some thought he’d jest gone down to 
the house to see if supper was ready, but he didn’t 
come back. Then half a dozen o’ the men went 
down to the house. Through the winder they could 
see Eliakim eatin’ supper with his wife an’ Polly 
Ann. 

“He’d gone off for good, an’ not so much as said 
much obleeged to the men! 

“They pounded on the door awhile, and then 

| they stalked into the kitchen. 
“*What d’ye want?’ asked Eliakim. 
| ‘We want some supper, afore we go home!’ 





was split, an’ they was all in a heap. 
“It was a bad an’ onlawful thing to do, but foi 


}all that there wa’n’t many that was sorry foi 


Eliakim. An’ he was purty nigh crazy. 

“IT do’ know why they done it,’ he kept sayin’, 
pitiful like. ‘You didn’t give no rum, Applebee, 
an’ they never teched your barn.’ 

***T wa’n’t so everlastin’ mean as to go off without 
thankin’ ’em fur their help, nor yit to send ’em off 
without their supper,’ said father, sternly. ‘You 
brought it on yourself. One mean trick’s ben paid 
off by another.’ 

*“Eliakim winced an’ shuffled about, but when 
father had had his say out, he went right to work 
helpin’ Eliakim undo the mischief. 

“°’Twas a long job, an’ cost Eliakim a pretty 
penny afore it was done. The beams was so long 


}an’ heavy ’t he had to hire a dozen men with ox 


teams to get’em out. Then the underpinnin’ had 


}to be all laid over agin. Then how was he to 


raise it? He thought ’twould never do to ask ’em 


| to come to another raisin’ there. 


«*Ves, ’twill, if you act like a man about it, an’ 
not like a miserly curmudgeon!’ says father. ‘Tell 
*em frank that ye know ye didn’t do right by ’em 
afore, an’ ye’re sorry for it; an’ if they’ll help ye 
agin, ye’ll do the harndsome thing by ’em. Then 
keep your word right up t’ the handle.’ 

“*But my wife aint able to do sech a powerful 
sight o’ cookin’! 

“*Ye mean ye don’t want to do such a powerful 


| sight o’ pervidin’! Come now, be a man for once, 
| an’ see how ’twould seem.’ 


“It was a bitter pill for Eliakim to swaller, but 
he finally made up his mind that ’twas the best he 
could do. So he tackled up old Grimes, an’ took 
Polly Ann with him to help him out, for everybody 
liked Polly Ann, she was so chirk an’ pretty, even 
if she was sickly. They went to every place 
where he’d had help afore, an’ every one on ’em 
promised to come. They kep’ their word. 

“I s’pose the consciences 0’ some on ’em had 
been troublin’ ’em a leetle, for although the Good 
Book don’t say, ‘Thou shalt not tear down thy 
neighbor’s barn,’ it does say somethin’ like this, 
‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,’ an’ ‘Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do unto you.’ 
An’ not one of ’em wanted their barns knocked in. 
So they was glad of a chance to make amends. 

“Mother an’ the gals an’ some o’ the other 
neighbors helped Mis’ Hunt cook, until they was 
ready for any number. When Eliakim had got 
the better o’ the stingy old Adam in him, he 
pervided as liberal as father ’d done. 

“Polly Ann took me into the butt’ry an’ showed 
me the rows of pies an’ cakes an’ cheeses, an’ 


| platters of cold meats an’ loaves of bread an’ pots 


of baked beans. 

“*An’ there’s two pigs roastin’ in the brick 
oven!’ she said, kind o’ proud. 

“The men come early an’ worked with a will, | 


| tell ye. Why, by four o’clock the hull barn was 
master hot day. The side was half-way up, when | 


up as good as it was afore, an’ up to stay, too. 
Eliakim, he thanked ’em as gracious an’ perlite as 
if he’d lived in a city all his life, an’ asked ’em 


“Twas a fust-class set out, an’ no mistake. A 


better supper they never ate, an’ when ‘twas 
a panic, but they rallied an’ made a mighty lunge, | 


finished they was all ready for fun. 

“Our deestrict was right on the line betwixt 
Plymton an’ Coventry, an’ some o’ the men was 
from one town, an’ some from t’other; an’ a sight 
o’ rivalry there was, too. The Plymton boys was 
always tryin’ to beat us, but we’d held our own 
until this year. 

“Some of our smartest wrastlers had moved off, 
an’ some o’ the Plymtons had learned how to 
throw, so ’t this year the Plymtons had beat every 

| time, until at our raisin’ your Uncle Dan had 
throwed Salma Chase three times runnin’. But 
I’ve told ye ’bout that afore. 

“Wal, the Plymtons was mad enough, an’ vowed 
they’d whip us this time. So when we went out 
from supper we expected fun, an’ we got it. 

“Seems ’s if when Eliakim got a-goin’ he didn’t 
know when to stop. He stood right out afore ’em 
all an’ says, says he: 

“<I want ye all to have a good time, so ye kin 
remember Eliakim Hunt’s raisin’ with pleasure. 
Now let’s make this a town fight, Plymton agin 
Coventry; an’ I’ll give five dollars to the side that 
beats. An’ if Coventry: gits it, I'll give five more 
for the music next June trainin’.’ 

“Wal, they jest went to work then! Both sides 
was on their mettle. They got together, each town 
by itself, an’ chose the best wrastler on each side 

| for bully, an’ three others. 

| “Then they formed in a ring, an’ Ike Huntress, 
the biggest man in all Plymton, went into the ring 
He was their bully. Father acted as manager for 
our side He knowed that Ike was tremendou= 
strong, but that he didn’t know much *bout 
wrastlin’, cept to knock a man down. So father, 
he picked out little Jabez Slocum. 

“Now Jabez warn’t nigh so heavy as Ike, but he 
understood how to handle himself; an’ the fust 
thing Ike knew, he laid sprawlin’ in the dirt. ; 
| “**"'Pwa'n’t fair!’ ‘’'Twa'n’t fair!’ ‘Try it agil 
| shouted the Plymton fellows. 

“‘All right, says father; ‘throw ,him agin, 
Jabez!’ 

' “So Jabez threw him agin; but the Plymtons 
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warn’t satisfied. They wanted to try it once more, 
an’ so Jabez threw him the third time. 

“Twas a leetle trick he had with his left foot. 
He could ’a’ throwed Goliath easy, I do believe. 

“Wal, the Plymtons coulun’t deny but ’twas fair 
enough this time; but they was hot to try it agin. 

“So Salma Chase an’ Simeon Low went into the 
ring, an’ Simeon throwed Salma as easy as Jabez 
had Ike. Then your Uncle Dan an’ Tom Harris 
tried it, an’ your uncle throwed Tom. 

“Three times an’ out!’ says father. ‘Be ye 
satisfied now?’ 

“They had to own themselves beat; so Eliakim 
give the five dollars to father to keep for June 
trainin’, an’ give the other five to Jabez an’ 
Simeon an’ your uncle; an’ arter a deal o’ talk 
they went off home. 

“An’ that’s all there was to Eliakim Hunt’s 

raisin’.”” WILLAMETTA A. PRESTON. 


— Or 


OCTOBER. 


When the chestnut burrs are : ae 
And the acorns drop like hai 

And the drowsy air is startled 
With the thumping of the fla 

With the drumming of the 4 
And the whistle of the quail. 


—Bayard Taylor. 


| 
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For the Companion. 


BIZ. | 
In Two Chapters.— Chapter I. 


More than He Bargained for. 


A young man, little more than a boy, stepped 
from the train at Seattle and looked about him | 
with an air of bewilderment and anxiety. He 
earried a large black valise, and it was evident that | 
he was a new-comer. 

This youth, Jesse Garland by name, tired and 
dusty from a journey across the continent, had 
come to the State of Washington with the vague | 
expectation of making his fortune. How he should 
make it, and what he should do first, now that he 
had arrived, he knew not. 

He possessed a clear, bright eye, and in his face | 
a good judge of men might have read signs of | 
determination and will power. 

It was a little thing—only a trifling difference of | 
opinion about the tiering of a pile of stove-wood— 
which had caused him to leave his home on the | 
farm where he was born. Toward his step-father, 
who was by no means unkind to him, Jesse had 
long entertained a little feeling of hostility. The 
boy had a hundred dollars of his own, and by the | 
terms of his guardianship he was to be free after 
his eighteenth birthday. 

That birthday had passed, four months ago, | 
when, one May morning, this hasty difference of 
opinion arose about the wood-pile. Jesse impet- | 
uously declared that he would leave the farm, and | 
his step-father said, “Well, Jess, as you seem to be | 
discontented, it may be best if you do.” 

So the young man took his hundred dollars and 
set off for the new State of Washington. In order 
to hold his own against the “wild West,” he in- 
vested two dollars and a half in a revolver and 
cartridges. 

He carried his valise out to the entrance to the 
station and stood looking up and down the busy 
new city, wondering which way to go. | 

An alert man in a gray business suit passed him, 
and stopped for an instant to consult a memo- 
randum-book which he took from his pocket. 

“T’ll ask him,” thought Jesse. Waiting a moment 
to catch the man’s eye, as he replaced the book, he 
said, awkwardly, “Could you tell me where I can 
get work, sir?” 

The man glanced at Jesse, and an amused smile 
came into his face. 


Jesse told him, and then gave his name. 
“What can you do?” 
“I’ve always worked on a farm.” 
iver take care of sheep?” 
“Yes, we always kept sheep.” 
The man regarded him keenly for a moment. 
“My partner and I own several sheep ranges,” 
he said, still observing the young Easterner 





closely. ‘We want a shepherd to go up the Skagit 
River. But it is some distance. Do you think you 


would be lonesome or afraid?” 
“I guess not,” said Jesse, hopefully. 





The man smiled. “If you were put in charge of 
& flock of sheep, you would stick by ’em, I sup- 
pose?” he said, interr« ogatively. “You wouldn’t 
leave ’em till you were relieved by another man?” 

“No, I wouldn’ t,” said Jesse. 

“You will have a pony and two dogs; and we 
will pay you fifty dollars a month and find your 
keep. What do you say?” 

“I guess I'll go.” 


“Very well then,” said the man. “If you will 


| shepherd up there. 


| sheep, and how he is 
| handling 


|of provisions in the 
| shack. 


| could 


| 
“Where do you hail from?” he asked. | 
| low cabin of poles. 


| come with me, I'll find lodgings for you till morn.- | 


ing. Then 1’ll start you for the Skagit.” 

Early the next morning Jesse embarked on a 
steamer plying northward to Whatcom, and after 
a few hours landed at a new wharf in the woods. 

The firm of sheep ranchmen had an outfitting 
post here. They provided Jesse with a pony and 
high Mexican saddle, in which, with a great sense 
of novelty, he managed to place himself. His 
valise was strapped up at his back; and then the 
partner of his friend at Seattle, Mr. Littlehale, 
gave him his final instructions. 

“Take this path here and follow it up to the 
range,” he said. ‘“‘You cannot well miss it, for it 
keeps to the river all the way. Itis along way up 
there. You'll have just time to get to the ‘shack’ 
before dark, if you ride well. Dust right along! 
Let’s see, have you got a gun?” 

“I have a small revolver,” replied Jesse. 

Littlehale looked at him doubtfully fora moment. 
“Well, there’s a gun at the ‘shack,’” said he. “I 
guess you will be all right. You will find a Mexican 
When you take charge he will 
come out. Get him to 
tell you all about the 


them. We 
shall depend on you, 
then, to take good care 
of the flock 

“You will find plenty 


You can killa 
sheep when you want 
mutton; and in the 
course of ten ortwelve 
weeks we will send 
a man in, with fresh 
supplies, to see how 
you are getting on. 
Go ahead now. Good- 
by!” 

Jesse started off. He 
not well with- 
draw now, but he began to be afraid of his new 
work. He had supposed the sheep would be in 
some pasture near houses, as flocks of sheep are 
kept in the East; but the thought of a man coming 


| to see how he was getting on, after ten or twelve 


weeks, puzzled him. It could hardly be possible 
that he was to be alone all that time. 

He put his pony at a canter, but being unused to 
riding horseback he suffered not a little. 

The road was merely a rough trail along the 
bank of the Skagit. For the first few miles there 
were occasional openings and camps in the forest; 
then followed unbroken wilderness. 

It was no use to try to ride rapidly; he could not 
endure it. He dismounted frequently, and went 
on foot for half a mile. Two or three times he | 


| saw gray animals, which he supposed were deer, 


cross the road. 

The sun set, and still he had come to nothing at 
all resembling a sheep-ranch. About him on every 
hand were wild mountains and forests, with the 
river brawling hoarsely along its rocky bed. 
Darkness came on; and halting beside the trail, he 
tied the pony and sat down to pass the night. 

He had in his valise two little cakes which he had 
brought all the way from home. These he ate, and 
watering the pony at the river, allowed him to 
nibble about. Presently he fell asleep. When he 
waked, daylight was shining in the east. 

Jesse felt very cold, and when he rose he found 
himself so stiff and lame that he could scarcely 
take a step. He had taken a violent cold. Upon 
climbing into the saddle, he cried out from pain, 
and was obliged to dismount and go on foot fora 
time. 

He went on miserably two or three hours, seeing 
nothing of the sheep-ranch, and began to fear that 


| he had lost his way. 


At last the trail led down to a ford across a fork 
of the river; and then Jesse saw before him an 
extensive tract of open land, and at a distance a 
Near it was a large enclosure, 
surrounded by a wire fence, six or seven feet in 
height, from which a man with two dogs was letting 
out the largest flock of sheep that the Eastern 
lad had ever seen. There were hundreds upon 
hundreds. 

Approaching, Jesse asked if this was Littlehale 
& Co.’s flock, and received a surly “tyes” from the 
Mexican, who at once began to complain vehe- 
mently because a man had not been sent sooner to 
relieve him. 

“Take care you aed sheep! 
“Dees morning I go.” 

He was a small, long-haired, dark man. On his 
head was a sombrero, and in his belt a knife anda 
pistol. He returned but the shortest of answers to 
Jesse’s questions about the sheep. 

Impatiently he pointed to the dogs, then to the 
wire corrals, and said, “Night time, the sheep you 
will shut.””’ He added something about los leones ; 
but what /os leones were, Jesse had no notion. 

Turning his back, the Mexican went into the 
shack, where he hastily prepared food for himself, 
strapped a gun upon his back, and then mounted 
his pony and left ata gallop. 

Jesse watched his departure rather dolefully, 
and then turned to look at the hundreds of sheep, 
now streaming out over the range. What was to 
be done first? The dogs coursed along on either 
side of the flock, barking occasionally. They 
were fine, intelligent sheep-dogs, in shaggy black 
and buff coats, each with a spangle of white at his 
throat. 

Jesse rode to the shack, where he found a small 
stove and frying-pan, a quarter of mutton hanging 
upon a hook, and some flour and canned goods. 

He found no gun there. The departing herder 
had evidently taken it away with him. 

Jesse had never before attempted to prepare his 
own food; but he now fried mutton, baked a flour 
cake, and made coffee, and was by this time so 
hungry that he enjoyed his own cookery very 
much. 

Then there was the problem of taking care of 
the sheep. Jesse had never before seen a flock of 
more than a hundred; but there seemed to be 
thousands in this flock. They had scattered over 
the range in all directions. The dogs were already 


” 


he exclaimed. 


| from one part of the range 
| became short. 





out of sight with them. How in the world could 
he ever get them back inside the wire fence? 

The pasture seemed to consist of a wide tract of 
land lying between the Skagit and the fork which 
he had crossed, open for the most part, but with 
here and there a little grove or thicket. On both 


| sides were high, wooded mountains, with black 


ravines gaping back between them. 

There was not a human habitation to be seen. 
The nearest settler, indeed, lived thirty-five miles 
away. 

He was terrified, and shed tears likeachild. He 
had learned only that the sheep must be driven | 
into the corral at night—why, he did not know. 
Perhaps to keep them from the deones, whatever 
they were. There might be wild animals about! 

From where he stood he could at times catch 
glimpses of the two dogs. Entirely without com- 
mand, these faithful creatures were tending the 
sheep. They appeared to be patrolling the out- 
skirts of the great flock, preventing single sheep | 
from straying away. 

Toward noon the sheep ceased feeding and | 








grouped in the shade of the scattered clumps of 
trees, where they lay down to chew the cud. Jesse 
returned to the shack. 

Presently one of the dogs came, and approaching 
his new master, wagged his tail in a questioning 
manner. Jesse made out that the animal was 
hungry, and fed him. Immediately the dog went 
back to the place where the flock lay, and soon the | 
other dog appeared, to be fed in turn. Only one 
of them had left the sheep at a time. 

Not knowing their names, Jesse rechristened | 
them Jack and Jim. Without the assistance of these 
trained dogs the inexperienced young Easterner | 
could have done little toward controlling the | 
movements of this great herd of sheep; for the | 
range was not fenced, nor inclosed save partly by 
the Skagit on one side and the fork on the other; 
and the water was already so low in the smaller 
stream that the sheep could cross it in many | 
places. 








At a distance of three miles up the range from 
the first wire corral, he discovered a second, and 
a week or two afterwards found that there was 


still another, four miles beyond. These were 
provided in order that the flock might be, shifted 
e to another, as the grass 
The corrals were large inclosures, 
each about four acres in extent. 

3y three o’clock on this first day of his shepherd. 
ing, the sheep were moving again; but they fed 
less steadily now than in the morning. An hour 
later Jesse began to ride around them; and qvith 
the aid of the dogs he headed the multitude toward 
the corral. By sunset he got them in, and shut the 
gate upon them. 

Then, as the twilight fell, he again prepared his 
supper, fed the dogs, and picketed the pony near 
the shack. 

Despite the presence of these kindly animals, he 
felt very lonely and strange as night fell. It 
seemed to him that he was at the very ends of the 

sarth. He satin the doorway of the cabin, and the 
dogs lay down beside him and gazed reassuringly 
in his face. 

Presently he heard a curiously prolonged, lonely 
cry from the dark pine woods across the river. 
The dogs raised their ears and listened, extending 
their noses to sniff the air. 

Soon after he heard the cry again, nearer, 
at the river-bank, and still again, after a time, on 
the range below the corral. The dogs whined and 
drew close to him. 

Some minutes passed; then fierce growls and 
snarls resounded, apparently from the wire fence 
along the lower side of the corral. 

Jesse had heard stories of mountain-lions. Could 
it be that these were the leones the Mexican talked 
about? He dared not leave the shack; but he 

fired off his little revolver twice from the door, 
hoping to frighten the animal away. The weapon 
now seemed to him a mere popgun. 

So far as he could discover in the morning, the 


| blacks 


as if | 


lion had not broken into the corral. Ata point on 
the lower side several small bunches of fur clung 
to the barbs of the wires, and one of the latter was 
tinged with blood. He supposed that the beast 
had sprung against the wires with the intent to 
seize a sheep; but the wire was of the larg 
thickly barbed and very tightly strung, presenting 








| so dense a hedge of sharp steel points that the 


beast had retired from his effort badly scratched, 
growling and snarling over its injuries. 
He opened the gate so that the sheep came out 


| by twos and threes, and counted them as they did 


so, scratching a mark on the gate-beam for each 
hundred. When the last one was out, he had 
twenty-four marks and eighty-three sheep over. 
On the sixth afternoon of his shepherding, find- 
ing that the sheep were uneasy and inclined to 
stray on account of the shortness of the grass, 
Jesse shifted the flock to the second corral. Here, 


| as atthe first, there was a pole-shack, with supplies 


stored inside, and a little pony-shed of poles, with 
a gate, or clumsy door. 

The place was nearer the river and the woods 
than the first cabin. It was late when he had 
made his preparations and finished cooking 
supper. He was already growing a little accus- 
tomed to the wailings of the mountain lions; and 
having called in Jack and Jim, he lay down to 
sleep. 

Soon he was awakened by the growling and 
whining of the dogs. He heard his pony whinny 
uneasily, too, and after listening a moment, rose 
and went cautiously to the door. 

There was a wide crack in it through which he 
peeped out, and by the starlight he could see three 
large animals, a few steps from the little shed. 
The dogs continued to growl and whine; and after 
& moment or two one of the great shadowy 
creatures shufled toward the shack, extending its 
head as if snufling the air. 

“They are bigger than mountain lions,” thought 
Jesse, a cold perspiration starting out over his 
whole body. ‘Maybe they are grizzlies!” 

He drew back from the chink, and laying hold 
ofa bench, propped the door with it. As he did 
so, he heard a sound asif the animal’s head were 
brushing against the outside of the door. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES IN WILD AUSTRALIA. 


THIRD PAPER. 


At the time of the capture of the great snake to 
which I referred in my last paper, we were tray- 
elling along one of the mountain streams. The 
as usual, were keeping a sharp lookout, 
and carefully examining the numerous clusters of 
ferns in the scrub. 

Suddenly they discovered something lying on 
the edge of one of these fern clusters, but very 
high up in the air. Notwithstanding their keen 
eyesight, they were unable to make out whether it 
was a serpent or a broken branch. 

A young boy, whom I usually called Willie, 
climbed up a neighboring tree to investigate the 
matter. Erelong he called down to us, “‘ Vindcheh ! 
Vindcheh!” (Snake! Snake!) I was much sur- 
prised, for the object looked to me like an old 
leafless limb. 

Willie came down at once, and lost no time in 
ascending the tree on which the snake was lying. 
When he had obtained a foothold near the fern 
wreath, he broke off a large branch, and with it 
struck at the serpent, which now began to show 
signs of life. The lazy reptile soon received so 
many blows on the head that it fell down, and 
proved to be about ten feet long. 

While we were examining it, we heard Willie— 
who was now almost invisible, so high up had he 
climbed—calling down that he had found another 
snake. This made the blacks jubilant. 

It was, however, more difficult for Willie to 
bring down this one, as it was protected by the 
leaves. He had to use his stick with all his might 
before he could drive it out. 

At last the reptile attempted to make its escape, 
and crept out over the edge of the fern wreath, 
trying to lay hold of the tree-trunk; but the distance 
was too great, and it slipped. 

It could not retrace its course, for Willie stood 
there hitting it, and so this python, sixteen feet 
long, fell off. .In coming down it struck the crown 
of a palm-tree, which broke its fall; and quick as 
lightning it coiled itself like a corkscrew around 
the trunk of the tree. 

The boy came down and immediately climbed 
up the palm-tree to his victim, which did not let go 
its hold until its head was crushed. 

When we came to look for the first snake, we 
were astonished to find that it was gone. Weall 
searched carefully everywhere among the stones 
on the bank of the river, but it was not to be seen. 
We were giving up the search when Willie, much 
to our amazement, came up, dragging it behind 
him. He had discovered it at the bottom of a hole 
in the stream, and had dived after it. 

These reptiles show wonderful tenacity to life. 
The one in question, although apparently dead 
and motionless when we left it, had been able to 
crawl twenty paces and to keep himself concealed 
at the bottom of the river. 

The natives, anxious to secure themselves against 
other mishaps of this kind, proposed to roast their 
game at once; but as we had no time for this, they 
procured a withy band, tied the two snakes to- 
gether to await our return in the evening, and 
made them fast to a tree, around the trunk of 
which the reptiles immediately coiled themselves. 

When we passed the place in the afternoon there 
was still life in them; but they were soon 
despatched, rolled together in bundles, and carried 
to the camp to be roasted for supper. 

As speedily as possible the camp-fire was made, 
and stones were heated; for snakes are considered 
a delicacy, to be prepared in the most fastidious 
manner. 

They were first carefully laid in circular form, 
in order that they might occupy as small a space 







































































































































as possible. Each formed a disk, fastened witha | 
reed; they looked like the coils of rope on the 
deck of a ship. 

Large snakes, and the flesh of fish, cattle and 
man, are all prepared in an interesting manner: 
First a hole is made in the ground about one foot 


ein depth, and in it a fire is built. Upon the fire | 


stones are laid, and over the stones fresh green 
leaves. The leaves of the so-called native ginger 
are used when available. Upon these the meat is 
placed, and covered with more leaves and more 
hot stones. The earth which has been dug out is 
then spread over the whole, which then assumes 
the appearance of an ant-hill. 

Should the steam escape through any fissure, 
the vent is covered up and made tight as soon as 
discovered. 

The baking is now permitted to go on undis- 
turbed. The natives seem to know precisely 
when the meat is done; they never make a 
mistake. The hot stones develop an intense heat, 
which gradually bakes the food thoroughly, at 
the same time preserving all its flavor. 

On opening this primitive oven, the outer 
leaves are found to be scorched, while the inner 
ones are fresh and green, and give the dish a 
most inviting appearance. Beef prepared in this 
manner is really excellent, and if leaves of the 
ginger plant are used, they give the meat a 
peculiar piquant taste which is very appetizing. 

During my stay among the savages I adopted 
this mode of preparing my salt beef, after letting 
it soak in a brook over night to freshen it. 

When the pythons were done, and were taken 
out of the hot leaves, they were perfectly whole 
as before. The bands were loosened, and the 
snakes stretched out to their full length and cut 
open with one of their own jawbones. 

First the fat was taken out and handed in long 
strings to the hungry, greedy mouths; then the 
heart, liver, and lungs; and finally the body 
itself was divided. 

Nothing is wasted, for even the backbone is 
crushed between stones and eaten; and the blacks 
lick up the small quantity of juice which drops 
from the meat, and enjoy it hugely. 

What cannot be eaten on the spot is put away 
in the hut. In this case the leavings lasted four 
whole days, and some of the meat at last had to 
be thrown away. 

It should be observed that the natives stand in 
mortal dread of poisonous snakes, and never eat 
them. If they try to kill one, they do so by 
throwing missiles from a distance. They were 


much surprised whenever they saw me go near a | 


venomous snake, and kill it with a stick. On 
such occasions they seemed to realize the supe- 
riority of the white man. 

I became quite fond of the flesh of large lizards. 
It is white, fat, and resembles chicken both in 
appearance and in taste. 
those animals, and indeed all sorts of meat, as 
the natives did—simply by broiling. Ordinary 


| the hot ashes, where they immediately cook and 





I cooked the flesh of 
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which the natives cut them w vith their tomahawks. 
They are so fond of these grubs that they often 
cannot resist the temptation to swallow a few of 
them alive. 

Generally, however, the insects are thrown on 
become very crisp. Their taste is very like that 

of an omelette, but I 

found them even more 

delicate. 

The savages who, for 
many long months, were 
my constant companions, 
are of medium size and 
are called blacks, though 
in reality they are choc- 
olate-brown. They are, 
at present, the most un- 
cultured human beings 
in existence, and the 
lowest in the scale of 
civilization. They have 
no idols, no worship, no 
sacrifices, but are intense- 
ly afraid of an evil power 
—their devil, whom they 
call koingan. 

They know no numer- 
als beyond three (ydngul, 
yakkan, karbo ). All other 
numbers they vaguely 
express by the word 
“many’’ (taggin). They 
go altogether naked, both 
winter and summer. All 

their senses are well devel- 
oped, especially the sight. 
Their sense of smell is also 
acute. In walking through 
the woods they will often take 
up a handful of earth or rubbish, 
and by smelling it ascertain if an 
animal has passed that way. 

War exists among them in its 
most primitive form. They will 
lie in ambush and make a sly 
attack upon a weaker foe, but do 
not dare to wage open warfare 
upon their enemies. 

Woe to the native stranger who strays into the 
domain of another tribe! If he is discovered, he 
is mercilessly killed and eaten, for human flesh is 
prized by them as the greatest delicacy. 

But the chief danger in associating with Aus- 
tralian cannibals does not lie in their longing to 
eat you, but in their insatiable desire to get into 
| possession of your belongings. I do not hesitate 
to say that an Australian native will mercilessly 
kill any man fora pipe of tobacco, if he thinks 
he can do so with safety to himself. 

CaRL LuMHOLTZz. 
—__ __+@>— — 
A FATAL FAULT. 
It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 


—Tennyson. 


PEACE IN CHILE. 


After a civil war which raged with varying 
fortunes for nearly eight months, tranquillity 
once more reigns in the South American Republic 
of Chile. That this is so is the result of 
the decisive victory of the Congressional, or 
Revolutionary, party. 

The Chilean civil war broke out on the Seventh 
of last January. It was the crisis of a quarrel 
which had been going on for several months 
between President Balmaceda and the Congress 
of the Republic. 

The President had been charged, among other 
things, with arbitrary conduct, with a corrupt 
use of the national treasury, with seeking to 
dictate a creature of his as his successor, with 


as if he would prevail over his assailants. In 
the meantime, a Presidential election occurred in 
that part of Chile as yet unconquered by the 
insurgents, and resulted in the choice of Vicuiia, 
Balmaceda’s nominee and friend. 

The end of the struggle came somewhat sud- 
denly, and its result was rather unexpected. On 
the Twentieth of August, the insurgent forces 
began a series of operations directed toward the 
capture of Valparaiso, landing their forces at a 
small seaport twenty miles north of the city. The 
President hastened to confront them with a large 
part of his army, and the contending forces met 
at Concon. 

The result of the battle was a complete victory 
for the insurgents, and in it the Presidential forces 
lost twenty-four hundred men. The insurgents 
at once advanced upon Valparaiso. 

The President once more took his stand in an 
excellent defensive position near Placilla, but was 
fiercely attacked by the enemy, and a most 
sanguinary conflict ensued. The President's 
troops numbered twelve thousand, but in the 
battle he lost fourteen hundred. 

The insurgent victory was complete and de- 
cisive of the whole war. The insurgents entered 
Valparaiso in triumph. President Balmaceda and 
his chief adherents hastened to take flight; and 
in a few days the Congressional forces occupied 
Santiago, the capital. 

The Congressional ‘junta,’ as its executive 
body is called, at once proceeded to establish a 
provisional government, with Sefior Jorge Montt 
at its head, and to apply to foreign powers for the 
official recognition of their government. 

Whether the revolutionists, thus having won 
the power, will be able securely to establish them- 
selves and set upa stable government the future 
alone can reveal to us. 





superb tree-growth covered all the land, but which 
still hold the key to the fruitfulness of the valleys 
and plains below; districts where singular and 
wonderful formations of rock and earth are 
found; all these have their part in the encourage- 
ment of patriotic sentiment and the formation of 
American character, as well as in their contribu- 
tion to practical advantage. 

As the land falls in larger and larger measure 
into the hands of private individuals whose use 
of it conduces to the general prosperity, there 
should still be found, in all parts of the country, 
many beautiful, ample and characteristic spots 
where the citizen who owns no land may always 
be at home, and where he may say, ‘“‘This place 
is mine and my children’s forever.” 

A noteworthy step toward the general preser- 
vation of such places has been the incorporation, 
in the State of Massachusetts, of a body of 
“Trustees of Public Reservations,’ who are 
empowered by law to acquire, hold and open to 
the public, free from taxation, beautiful and 
historic places and tracts of land within the 
Commonwealth. 

Such a body of trustees as this might well exist 
in every State; and every such body would find 
abundant material for its effort. The good effect 
in the future of such a general movement 
throughout the country would be beyond all 
calculation. 

4Or 
KEEPING A SECRET. 


As the letter-carrier closed the door of Miss 
Peck’s boarding-school, a gust of excitement swept 
up the stairs and through the corridor devoted to 
the seniors. It pushed ajar the chamber doors 
and showed every girl opening a double-enveloped, 
card-laden invitation. A ripple of laughter came 
from one recipient, followed by the murmur: 

“Sing praises! The strain of that secret is over.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


A flash of harmless Rghtning, 
A mist of rainbow dye 
The b burnished sunshine brightening, 
ower to flower he flies 
Ww hile wakes the seas blossom, 
But just too late to se 
What lip hath touched her bosom 
And drained her nectary. 
JouN B. TABB. 


te 


HISTORIC SITES. 


The American people have not been wanting in 
a sense of the interest and real importance, to 
them aud their descendants, of the spots which 
have become famous in their history. Travellers 
from abroad have noted with admiration the 
reverence paid by our people to such sites as 
Bunker Hill, Plymouth Rock, Mount Vernon, 
the fields of Lexington, Concord and Gettysburg, 
and the old hall in which the nation’s independ- 
ence was declared. 

A determination to preserve public places indi- 
cates a genuine interest and patriotic feeling on 
the part of the people, because in this country we 
have no benevolent despotism which looks out in 
a paternal way for such memorials and expro- 
priates for the benefit of the public beautiful or 
historic sites. 

Bunker Hill monument was built and Mount 
Vernon was preserved by private and thoroughly 
patriotic effort. 

However, the devolving of this peculiarly 
sacred duty upon private citizens has been shown 
to be attended with a considerable danger. It is 
a just saying that “Everybody's business is 
nobody's business.”” While many historic spots, 
much in the public eye, have been saved and 
guarded, many others have been neglected. 

For instance, it has lately been announced that 
the site of Washington's camp at Valley Forge— 
where the dreadful winter of 1777-78 was passed, 
and where the real test of the courage, endurance 
and patriotism of the American people in the war 





violating the constitution, with extravagance and 
gross favoritism. 


dent alleged that the charges were false; that he 
was the champion of the people, whereas Congress 
represented the aristocracy; and that Congress 
had attempted to exercise the powers which 
properly belonged to the President. 

Which side was right is not yet clear, but will 
doubtless become so in the course of time. 

The first demonstration of the war was the 
| revolt of the fleet, with two thousand men. The 
| Chilean navy declared against the President; 

| while the army, numbering perhaps thirty thou- 
sand, adhered to his cause. The war, therefore, 
| was in the main a struggle between the land and 
the sea forces of the Republic. 

For several months the fortunes of war 
| evidently favored the Congressional insurgents. 
| They pursued the conflict along the long and 





broiling, and the above described elaborate baking | narrow coast of the country, and succeeded in 


process, employed to cook their choicest morsels, 


are the only methods of preparing food known to | 


the blacks. 
anything raw, and use no salt. 


I think it is quite noteworthy that while with 
them I did not feel the need of salt—a circum- | 
stance due, no doubt, to the fact that the meat was | 


broiled instead of boiled. 


capturing several important seaports. In May, 
eight of the twenty-three provinces of Chile were 


They never boil anything, never eat | reported to have fallen into the hands of the 


insurgents. 

Then for a while their triumphant progress 
seems to have been checked. 
war dragged along for several months without 
| any notable advantage being apparently gained 


Of all the dainties brought to me by the blacks | by either side. 


L liked nothing better than the larve of certain 
species of large beetles. The best are found in 


Valparaiso, the chief seaport, and Santiago, 
the capital of the republic, still remained in the 


the decayed trunks of old acacia-trees, out of | President’s hands; and at one moment it seemed 


On the other hand, the partisans of the Presi- | 


At all events the | 


of the Revolution was made—is to be subdivided 
and sold and, very likely, the traces of the heroic 
resistance made here forever obliterated. 

The place where Washington prayed and 
suffered, and where his barefooted and coatless 
army left its footprints, of blood upon the snow, 
brave against cold and starvation as it was 
against the enemy in the field, should surely be a 
sacred one in the estimation of the people; and 
the error of the omission sooner to preserve this 
place intact, and as nearly as possible as Wash: 
ington left it, should be quickly repaired. 

Every State in the Union, every county, has 
certain spots which are significant in the history 
of its own people. As the years go by all these 
spots become of greater interest and patriotic 
value. The time will come when the settlement 
of the colonies of the Atlantic slope and the 
pioneer days of the States of the Western plains 
and mountains will not seem so very far apart, 
but will blend together in historic interest. 

It is the duty of the people of this generation 
to set apart these places, while there is yet oppor- 
tunity to preserve them. 

Historic sites, moreover, are not the only ones 
which should be protected from invasion and 
spoliation. The truest love of country is cultivated 
| by a disposition to cherish and preserve spots 
remarkable for their natural beauty. 

Places which command sublime or lovely views ; 
valleys where nature has concentrated its wonders 
of vegetation; mountain forests which not only 
carry the visitor back to the days when such 





“Alice,” exclaimed a dozen others crowding 
| into her room, “do you dare say you knew about 
this wedding and never told us? What! knew it 
two years ago? O heartless creature, and you 
never gave even a hint!” 

“Of course not,” spoke another. ‘Alice’s beset- 
ting sin is knowing how to keep a secret. When I 
hear anything of interest I say: ‘Oh, I know 
something so exciting; how it would astonish you; 
I only wish I could tell it; but it is a profound 
secret.’ 

“And then you all—Alice excepted—lay traps 
for me until you learn it in its length and breadth. 
Now Alice is not half so entertaining. Nobody 
ever suspects her of having a secret, so nobody 

tempts her to free her mind.” 
| The person who reveals facts that have been 
entrusted to her in confidence, breaks all codes of 
honor. “Everything that is mine, even to my 
life,” wrote Sir Philip Sidney, “is hers I love; but 
the secret of my friend is not mine.” 

There is no sin in secrecy unless secrecy be a 
mere cloak for sin. All of us tell to a chosen 
relative or friend many things which we do not 
want repeated. Often the telling of them to a 
friend relieves and assists us. 

Some women are so sympathizing and so loyal 
that they are laden with confidences. They give a 
word of advice here, a bit of encouragement 
there; they smooth away difficulties, and as 
Browning says: 

“God uses them to help each other so, 
Lending their minds out.” 

Such a friend is a priceless treasure; but, alas! 
she israre. Even King Midas, the richest person 
in the world, failed to find her. He had ass’s ears, 
which he vainly tried to hide beneath his cap. At 
last he dug a hole in the ground and whispered 
into that hole, “King Midas has ass’s ears.””, Then 
he covered up the hole. Buta reed sprang up on 
that spot and whispered the secret all around. 

William K. Vanderbilt once said to a friend, 
“Keep a secret to yourself, that’s one.” He heli 
up his first finger. ‘Tell it to your mother, that’s 
two.” He held upa second finger. “Tell it to a 
third person, and that,” holding up his three 
fingers, “‘is one hundred and eleven.” 

Beside the owner of a secret and the one to 
whom it is confided, is a third class of persons, the 
outsider; and her position is as delicate as that ot 
either of the others. Too often she sniffs the 
secret in the air and applies the wedge of her 
curiosity, driving it in as far as the point will go 
She plans leading questions, she contrives sur 
prises, she lays traps for the unwary. 

We all know her. We all dislike her. We all 
avoid her. We turn lovingly back to school-gir! 
Alice, the friend who never pries into the secrets 
of others, and who faithfully respects those en 
trusted to her. 





MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET. 


When young people find themselves for the first 
time earning their own living, with no father to 
fall back upon, they are apt to be astonished at the 

way their money goes. It never seems enous 
Everything costs a great deal more than a 
thought it would, and when they have to buy « 
three-dollar garment out of an eight-dollar weekly 
salary, it comes home to them with new force that 
three from eight leaves only five. 

They had often done such sumsat school on their 
slates, and it seemed quite natural; but now, when 
their board and washing cost five dollars and 2 
half, it is something awful to find that their wages 
for a week will not quite pay for board and 
trousers, too. 

Then for the first time black care settles down 
upon the young soul, and he wonders that, out of 
all the instructors of his childhood and youth, no 
one ever took the trouble to explain to him this 
fearful difficulty of making both ends mect. 
Perhaps he now remembers the cloud that hung 
over his father’s brow, and the anxious look upon 
his mother’s face, when business was dull, or work 
was slack, or unexpected expenses had to be borne 

He discovers gradually, if he has a fair share of 
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sense, and is destined to do well in life, that there 
isa partial cure for this malady. Economy is the 
cure; not wasting anything, taking good care of 
what we have, making the most of our chances, 
and saving the surplus of one week to make good 
the deficiency of another. This isa great discovery, 
provided we have the resolution to act accordingly.* 

Upon further observation of life, he perceives 
that this kind of fear, which tormented him so, is 
what keeps the honest part of mankind busy, 
attentive and careful. It sends the sailor out to 
the end of the yard-arm on a stormy night in 
January, and makes him willing to go there. It 
keeps the farmer’s plow moving, the mechanic’s 
hand working, the inventor’s head cogitating, the 
lawyer’s tongue wagging, and the merchant’s ship 
sailing. 

The wonder of it is that it not only keeps us all 
at work, but makes us glad to work, even though 
the work be in itself repulsive, because that 
corroding fear is a greater evil than the most 
disagreeable kind of work can be. 

And so scarcely any living creature, bird, animal, 
fish, reptile or man, is quite free from this dread 
of coming short. It is to the movement of the 
world what the main-spring is to the watch; it 
keeps it going. 


er 


QUEEN AND PRIEST. 





A short time ago, says the New York Recorder, 
the queen regent of Spain wrote to his holiness the 
pope asking him to grant a bishopric to a poor and 
humble priest, the son of a Tyrolese shepherd. The 
interest shown by the young sovereign in this 
peasant’s son had its source in an incident which 
took place when Maria Christina was a little 
Austrian archduchess of five years. 

She was one day roaming about the hills with 
her governess, when a violent storm came on, and 
they took shelter in a shepherd’s hut which was 
near at hand. A little boy was amusing himself 
with some pebbles in a corner of the miserable 
dwelling when they entered. 

Resenting the sudden intrusion, the boy marched 
up to the little archduchess, and gave her a smart 
blow on the back. Poor Maria Christina, offended 
and hurt by this extraordinary action, burst into a 
violent fit of weeping, and was pacified with the 
utmost difficulty. 

A few years later, when her imperial highness 
partook of her first communion, she expressed 
the desire of paying for the dresses worn by some 
poor communicants, among whom happened to be 
the boy who had once struck her. She remembered 
him at once, and heariny that he wished to become 
a priest she undertook to defray all the expenses 
of his education. 

Ever since that day the queen has been a true 
friend to the poor priest, and she wrote to him 
before asking from the pope the bishopric above 
mentioned, saying : 

“I want you to become a bishop because you 
know so well how to cressmare.” 

In this word, which means the laying on of hands 
or confirmation, she made a sly allusion to the time 
when, as a boy, he laid hands violently upon her. 
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WHY HE COULDN'T. 


A certain literary German whose manner of 
speaking was extremely deliberate, and who dis- 
approved of impetuosity of any sort under any 
circumstances, had an amusing experience in a 
restaurant one day. 

He was a well-known figure among the patrons 
of this particular restaurant, as he seldom dined 

* anywhere else, and he generally was served by a 
waiter who had become used to his way of speak- 
ing; but one day a new waiter took his order, and 
brought his soup. 

“I cannot eat this soup,” said the gentleman, 


slowly, not looking up from his plate, after he had | 


summoned the waiter for the second time. The 
man seized the offending dish before the customer 
could finish the sentence, and vanished with it. He 
reappeared in a moment with another supply of 
the same soup, which he placed before the gentle- 
man, and then stood regarding him with an anxious 
face, wondering what could be the reason the soup 
remained untasted. 

“I cannot eat this soup,” again slowly remarked 
tie literary man. 

“Why not, sir? What is the matter?” stammered 
the unhappy waiter, who had been told he was 
serving an important person. 

“TI cannot eat this soup,” said the literary genius 
calmly for the third time, “because I have not as 
yet been provided with a spoon.” And looking up 
to catch the expression of relief on the waiter’s 
face, he indulged in the low chuckle which was the 
only expression of amusement to which he ever 
gave Way. 

—— - — +o 
SCIENCE ON THE FARM. 


Many farmers laugh at the notion of applying 
the principles of chemistry on the farm, calling 
such an application of science “fooling” and hum- 
bug. Yet farmers see their sons grow up and 
(rift away because, having been educated in the 
public schools, the spirit of a scientific and pro- 
Eressive age has possessed them, and they seek 
elsewhere than upon an old-fashioned farm, scope 

the education which they have already gained, 
aud for the wider education which they crave. 

Now there is no field which offers more ample 
“Cope for an educated and scientific mind than a 
x od farm. The old-fashioned farmer says, “What 
do T want to know about chemistry? It’s enough 
‘| f manure the ground and plant my seed; nature 
Will take care of the rest.” 

But the application of manure is “chemistry ;” 

‘if the farmer or his boy understands the 

undwork of that science, he knows what kind 
ol manure is good for a certain field and what 
“nc 1s good for another field; and his knowledge 


Mat i > for hi 7 Py * 
"ay make for him or save for him many dollars in 
* slugle year. 


\ knowledge of chemistry will enable him to 
" ve the valuable properties of his manures for 
' soil, instead of letting precisely those proper- 


ties be evaporated and wasted, as they are in the 
case of most natural manures as now treated on 
the farms of this country. 





Sore Throat. 
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Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, or | 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” give im- | 
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But the most important function of science on | 
the farm, after all, at the present time, is not the 
immediate material advantage which it may bring 
to the farmer, but the means which it will supply 
of interesting the young, of engaging their active 
and eager intelligence, and keeping them from 
places where they will be very much worse off. 

Give a boy a fundamental knowledge of the 
principles of chemistry, and the processes and 
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operations of the farm become at once wonderfully 
interesting to him. 

When he has learned that the part of a plant or 
vegetable which it gets from the ground is found 
in its ashes after it is burned, he will be interested 
at once in ascertaining what those mineral parts 
are, and if they are supplied in the soil in which 
the plant grows. 

Having found potash in considerable quantities 
in the potato-vine, phosphates and soda in Indian 
corn, phosphate of lime in wheat, and so on, he 
will be interested to know whether the food that is 
supplied to the plants contains these elements. | 





In precisely the same way, he will be interested 
to know what elements the food of the animals 
should contain to make them thrifty. | 

Once entered upon the path of this kind of 
knowledge, the farm life ceases to be mere 
drudgery. It is invested at every step with new 
interest, and becomes in a high degree a life 
worthy to be lived by an educated and thinking 
man. 


DOUBLE NATIONALITY. 


} 
| 
History supplies a great many cases in which | 
men have changed their nationality very suddenly | 
in order to serve personal purposes, but no case is | 
recorded, perhaps, where one has changed so | 
often as a certain railroad conductor who serves | 
on a line connecting France and Germany. This | 
functionary changes his nationality twice a day. | 


An American traveller who was riding on the 
train between Basle and Belfort relates that, | 
shortly after passing out of Swiss into German 
territory, he had occasion to ask the chef of the 
train some question about the journey, and put 
the inquiry in French. 

“Nein, nein!” said the conductor. 
Sie Deutsch!” (No, no; speak German.) 

The American asked his question in the best 
German he could muster, and received an answer 
in that language. 

Before long the train had traversed the narrow 
belt of German territory and entered France. The 
traveller again had occasion to make an inquiry, 
and this time addressed the same conductor in 
German. | 

* Monsieur,” said the chief of the train, politely, 
‘je ne parle que francais.” (1 speak nothing but 
French.) | 

As the man had to retrace his steps, and become | 
a German again before he went to bed, his) 
changes, it is plain, came much oftener than those 
of the famous Viear of Bray, who changed his | 
religion half a dozen times under as many govern- 
ments. ‘Because,’ as he explained, “he was 
| resolved, no matter who was king, to live and die | 
the Vicar of Bray.” | 


** Sprechen 


SAD POETS. 


The editors of periodicals at the present time | 
have undoubtedly the disagreeable task of reading 
much poetry which is not only ‘unavailable,’ but 
utterly without merit; still, as the taste of the 
majority of readers in this generation is for that | 
which is cheerful in poetry as well as in prose, it 
is not likely that any editor to-day would have 
such a depressing list of rejected contributions as 
the one printed in a magazine which bears a date 
over fifty years ago. | 


“My Wife’s Grave,” “Midnight,” “Lament over 
the Grave of a Wife,” “The Poet’s Doom,” | 
“Reflections,” “On Hearing the Eulogy of a New 
Friend,” “Vengeance,” “ Me Weep,” “The 
Poetry of Tears,” and “Alone.” Such are the 
titles of these unavailable poems. 

It appears that the articles accepted were of 
much the same character, although they probably 
displayed marks of genius which induced the 
afflicted editor to accept them’ ‘Autumn Musings,” 
“The Last Song Bird,” “The Mourner,” “The 
Bereaved,” “Shadows of the Past,” “Solitude,” 
and “Passing Away.” 

If any poems of a more cheerful order were 
received, they were certainly not considered 
worthy of any notice in that number of the 
magazine. 








HAPPY IGNORANCE. 


There was once a school teacher who received 
from her pupils a most elaborate jewel-casket, 
of glass and silver. Not long afterward she 
announced, in family conclave, “That thing is 
horrid, but we really must use it.” “We?” queried 
her mother. “Why, how many of us are expected 
to make use of it?” ‘As many as possible, I 
should say,” was the innocent reply. “Isn’t it a 
pickle jar?” 
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“Signor Console, I pray you tell me what this is 
for?” exclaimed an Italian shopkeeper, as he 
entered the American Consul’s office, followed by 
a boy carrying a patent clothes-wringer. ‘I have 
had it in my establishment nearly a year, and I 
should so like to know what it is for!’’ 

“Why, that’s for drying clothes.” 

“Really, Signor? Most truly?” 

“What did you think it was?” 

A shrug of the shoulders served as the man’s 
ony response, but it afterward appeared that he 
had been trying to sell it to artists, as a great 
improvement in the art of photography. 


TOO MANY LANGUAGES. 


There is undoubtedly a good deal of advantage 
in learning foreign tongues from a nurse in child- 
hood, but it is easily possible to do this at the 
expense of English. If the child is not to know 
its mother tongue there is not a great deal of 
advantage in having a smattering of a foreign one. 

On the piazza of a summer hotel were observed 
not long since a group of over-dressed children 


care of a governess who was unmistakably French. 
“Maudie,” a small boy of the party said to his 

sister, “aint the Friiulein a-goin’ to come?” 
“Nong,” the girl answered, “‘elle est nein gut, and 

I be awful glad she aint well this morning.” 
These children had a French and 





who were about setting out for a walk under the | 


a German | 


governess at the same time, but neither of them | 
was bothered about so unimportant a matter as 
English. 
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Camera and Complete Outfit without 
further discussion, may remit $1.75, and the 
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pay the transportation charges. If it is to be 
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For the Companion. 


FOOT-BALL AT PRINCETON. 
By the Captain of the Princeton Eleven of ’89. 


Most of the articles on foot-ball have been 
devoted to explanation of the game or to discussion 
as to the best way to play it. I shall endeavor 
in this paper to dwell upon incidents which may 
give one some idea of foot-ball life at Princeton. 
It is hardly necessary to say that foot-ball is the 
leading game at Princeton, and that the interest 
taken in it is almost unbounded. 

The game has become almost a necessary part of 
the life of the college; and every student seems | 
to consider it a duty, even if he does not play the 
game, to be well versed in it. 

As soon as the college opens in the autumn, the 
campus swarms with candidates for foot-ball 
honors. Almost any. hour of the day one may | 
hear the heavy thud of the ball as it is kicked to | 
and fro, or may see men eagerly passing it from | 
yne to another. As this is the sight that greets the 
Freshman on his entrance to college life, it is not 
to be wondered at that a desire is bred in him to | 
get out and try his hand. 

Before many days are over, a large number of 
Freshmen are engaging in the sport. I remember | 
well our first game in my Freshman year; indeed, 
I do not think I shall ever forget it. We had been | 
in college only three or four days when, one morn- 
ing, on going to chapel, we saw posted on the | 
bulletin board a notice requesting all Freshmen | 
who desired to play foot-ball to be upon the ’Var- 
sity grounds at five o’clock, dressed for play. 

At the appointed hour some twenty-four students 
presented themselves, all “eager for the fray.” A 
motley crowd we were, too, and a comical figure 
we must have cut with our varied and peculiar 
costumes. 

There were men of all sizes, from five feet 
upwards. The crowd included all those who had 
won glory at their respective preparatory schools, 
and were only waiting for an opportunity to make 
a “tear;’’ several who had had only a limited 
experience at the game; and some few who had 
never even seen a foot-ball. 

But we twenty-four players were not the only 
ones present. Ranged in line along the field were 
many gentlemen of the Sophomore class, who, 
being kind-hearted persons, and taking a great 
interest in our welfare, had come down to see that 
we did not hurt ourselves, and to encourage us by 
their presence and applause. 

These gentlemen, before and during the game, 

themselves by inventing appropriate 











amused 
names and epithets for the promising athletes 
before them. 

After a little delay two teams were chosen, and 
we were ready to begin. The largest men were 
placed in the centre, the smaller ones on the end, 
the smallest of all as quarter-backs, and those of 
medium size as half and full-backs. 

The ball was then put in play. Immediately a 
scrimmage ensued, with a confusion which it is 
impossible to depict. It is almost a mystery how 
all the players got out alive. But no one was hurt, 
though I 
were given and received. 


Of course each one imagined that he knew more | 


than his neighbor, and every one directed every one 
else. 
made, our enthusiastic supporters of the Sopho- 
more class signified their approval by long and 
vociferous cheers. 

Once during the game I gained their plaudits. 
One of the largest men on the other side was 
running with the ball and making straight for me. 
“It is now or never,” I said to myself. Bracing 
for the struggle | made a heroic leap for his neck. 
We both fell ina heap and the Sophomores cheered. 
I thought that I had performed a brilliant feat, and 
considered myself the hero of the hour; whereas 
the truth was that I had made a miserable tackle, 
and if the other man had had any force or skill I 
should have landed on my head. 

The most amusing thing in the whole game, 
however, occurred during the latter part of it. 
The full-back on one of the teams was green at 
the game, and had been told to stand behind all the 
other men of his side and guard his goal. He 
followed out his instructions to the letter. At the 
beginning of the game he took a position between 
the goal posts, and never moved from the spot. At 
last the generous minded Sophomores, seeing him 
standing there, and pretending to suppose that he 


must be worn out by his terrific exertions, took | 


compassion on him and sent him out a chair. 

The poor fellow was so confused that he accepted 
the chair with thanks, and, sitting down on it, 
remained seated till the game was over, regardless 
of the sarcastic expressions which were hurled at 
him by the admiring audience. 

When this game was over, each one thought that 
he wasa promising player and would surely “strike 
the ’Varsity” in his Freshman year. 

After one or two games among themselves the 
Freshmen are enabled to form some estimate of 
their material, and from it the best players are 
selected to constitute the Freshman team, subject 
to change. The team elects its captain, and a 
series of games is begun between the Freshmen 
and Sophomores. These games, which are played 
every afternoon, are interesting because of the 
rivalry between the two classes, and also because 
they are a great factor in training men for the 
Varsity, or regular college eleven. 

The contests between Sophomores and 
men are generally pretty even and exciting. The 
Sophomores, as a rule, win the first games, and the 
Freshmen the last ones, when they have become 
more experienced. However, the Sophomores, 


when they see that the Freshmen are improving 


| might be made into good players with a proper 


have no doubt that numerous bruises 


Every time a run was gained or a tackle | 


Fresh- | 


| and becoming too strong for them, often trump up 


excuses for discontinuing the games. 

Great importance is attached to developing a 
good Freshman seam, for the strength of the 
*Varsity for the next year is largely dependent 
upon the material thus brought out. 

In addition to the regular eleven, numerous 
“scrub” elevens are organized among the classes 
and eating clubs. Consequently what are called 
“horse” games are of every-day occurrence, and 
give great pleasure both to the participants and 
the observers. These teams also help to develop 
material. 

Meanwhile the ’Varsity and second eleven or 
“scrub,” as it is usually called, are playing daily. 
Indeed, they lose no time in getting down to busi- 
ness. As soon as the men return to college in the 
autumn, work begins. It consists, for a day or two, 
in running anywhere from a quarter of a mile to a 
mile, in kicking, passing and falling on the ball; 
just enough exercise to get the stiffness out of the 
men, and to accustom them to handling the ball. 

A large number of candidates of all characters 
and descriptions always present themselves at the 
start. itis plain ata glance that some of them will 
never amount to anything. Others look as if they 





amount of coaching, while upon others the word | 
“foot-ball player” is, so to speak, stamped. Soon 
the poor men are weeded out, and only the best 
are left. 

In a few days active play begins. We go at it 
easily at first, playing longer and longer each day, 
so as to harden the muscles and sinews of the men 
by degrees. 

I suppose our first game lasts about ten minutes, 
the second twelve or fifteen, and so on. In all 
these practice games the whole college takes the 
deepest interest, and from the beginning of the 
season speculates about Princeton’s chances for | 
winning the championship. Some years matters | 
look bright from the start. Nearly all the old men 
are back; there are very few places to fill and | 


A “Scrub 


plenty of good material to choose from. The 
college, of course, is jubilant, and already, in the 
minds of many, the championship pennant floats 
for Princeton. The only question is, how badly 
Yale will be beaten. 

Other seasons do not open so auspiciously. 
Nearly all the old players have left college; there 
are many vacancies in the team, and the men to 
draw from are not particularly numerous or effi- 
cient. Things appear decidedly “blue,” and the 
championship pennant is not even in sight. The 
“pessimists” say that the college is going to the 
dogs as far as foot-ball is concerned, while even 
the more sanguine begin to wonder seriously if 
Princeton will be able to beat Wesleyan and the 
University of Pennsylvania. Such are the ways 
of college men. 

But it is impossible to predict foot-ball results so 
long in advance. Errors of judgment are made 
very frequently. For instance, the season of 1888 
opened most favorably for Princeton, and it seemed 
as if she would be a sure winner. Nevertheless, 
Yale won the championship. 

On the other hand Princeton’s prospects could 
not have been worse than they were the beginning 
of the autumn of 1889; yet Yale was vanquished 
and Princeton took the lead. 

But no matter what the prospects are, the prac- 
tice games between the ’Varsity and the “scrub” 
go on every day, and the college men are always 
down in full force to urge on the teams. 

| The games are generally lively and exciting, and 
good running, brilliant tackling and accurate kick- 
ing are loudly applauded. The men play with 
snap and dash, and put their whole energy into 
| the work. There is something in the sport that 
carries a man away, and makes him feel that he is 
playing the finest game in the world. 

Amusing incidents aresof frequent occurrence, 
and there is nothing the men like better than to 
get together and relate them. A rather funny one 
recurs tome now. It happened in one of the minor 
games a year or two ago. One of the rushers on 
the opposing eleven persisted in getting “off side,” 
much to the disgust of the Princeton man opposite 
him. The Princeton player politely requested the 
gentleman several times to keep “on side,” but 
without any result. 

Finally he repeated once more, “You are off side, 
sir.” The man on the other team replied, ‘Not to 
my knowledge.” This was too much 
Princeton player. Putting himself into a some- 
what threatening attitude he called out, “I will 
bring it to your knowledge, sir.” This had the 
desired effect. 

The treatment which a foot-ball player receives 
at Princeton is of a right royal kind. The numer- 
| ous trips that are taken are extremely enjoyable, 
| and some of the friendships formed among the 
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| ton,” he replied, smiling. 











acter. If, at the end of the season, victory crowns 
their efforts, there are no persons in the world so 
happy as the foot-ball men. 

Pleasant as are all the seasons at Princeton, no 
time of the year is so loved by the college at large 
as the two short months devoted to foot-ball. 

EDGAR A. POE. 


| players are of the firmest and most lasting char- 
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UNDER STRONG TEMPTATION. 


“Do you think, young man,” said Mr. Carmichael, 
a Boston capitalist in Denver, ‘“‘that you can tell a 
gold mine from a hole in the ground?” 

The question was asked in a small office room in 
a new block, upon the door of which a tin sign 
informed the public, in bright gilt letters, that one 
Homan F. Everett, Chemist, Metallurgist and 
Assayer, did business there. The person to whom 
the question was addressed, was this hopeful and 
ambitious young expert. 

“Well, yes, sir, I think I can tell you whether 
quartz has gold in it, and exactly how much to the 
“Whether or not a mine 
will prove profitable and a good investment for 
capital, isa more difficult matter. I make a study 
of such matters, however, and should be very glad 
to examine a mine for you.” 

The older man was watching him keenly as he 
spoke. As he did so, he made up his mind that 
Homan was a good, clear-looking youth of honest 
appearance, but probably lacking in experience 
and inclined to talk a little too much like a book. 

In this opinion he was not far from wrong. 
Homan Everett had graduated from the Institute 
of Technology less than a year before, and had 
been in the West but six months. He had received 
thorough instruction in the principles and processes | 
of metallurgy, and was competent to assay ores; 
but in practical knowledge of the Rocky Mountain 
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region, its mines and particularly its mine discov- 
erers and mine boomers, he was as yet little 
versed. 

“Still, a young nose is sometimes keener than an 
old one,” the elder man thought to himself, as he 
listened absently to Homan’s reply. “He might 
scent something which the other fellows didn’t, 
and if the sharps bought him over, I could detect 
it in his face. Those other experts are too old and 
case-hardened forme. I shall send him up there.” 

A bargain was concluded. Homan was to receive 
twenty dollars a day for his services and travelling 
expenses. 

He set off by train for Salt Lake City that eve- 
ning, and thence journeyed northward by stage 
across the country into Montana. He entered into 
the spirit of his mission with enthusiasm, feeling 
pride in the fact that he was about to test his skill 
in an actual examination of a valuable property; 
and that on his professional report, for or against, 
a hundred thousand dollars depended. 


He was still six hundred dollars in debt for his 
educational expenses, and as yet he had barely 
been able to support himself. He greatly desired 
to win reputation and money, and he looked for- 
ward ardently to the day when he should receive 
for his services such fees as are taken by celebrated 
mining experts. 





for the | 


The mine was situated in the side of a rugged 
|mountain. A rough trail led up to it from a rude, 
| new little “city” in the valley, two miles distant. 
This “city” was at the end of a new stage road. 
| It consisted of eighteen or twenty slab shanties, 
| seven of which were drinking-saloons. It was one 
| of those “lively places,” in fact, where gambling, 
| drinking and shooting were the favorite amuse- 
| ments of the population. There was no hotel, but 
| Homan secured lodgings in the loft of a saloon. 
He found Messrs. Warder and Rundlett, the 
| proprietors of the mine, at another saloon, engaged 
| in playing at cards. He had a letter of introduc- 
|tion to them from Mr. Carmichael. They were 
both men of very aggressive manners. 
| “Mr. Carmichael applied to me in Denver and 
sent me here to examine your mine,” said Homan, 
| pleasantly. 
| “Oh, of course,” said Warder, after a glance at 
| his partner, “that’s all right. We are quite willing 
that he should examine it as much as he likes, and 
send us all the experts he wants to. 
| better. Our mine will stand any test they can put 
}itto. The solid, gold-bearing quartz is right there, 
| every time.” 
| Homan was aware that both men were regarding 
him with keen, hard scrutiny. But they soon 
waxed very affable. They had decided that they 
, had to deal with a very green young man, who 
could be easily imposed upon with fair words. 
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“When will you take a look at the mine, profes. 
sor?” Rundlett inquired, and after that both he 
and Warder addressed Homan by that title, with a 
show of great respect. The young man was not 
affected by this bit of flattery; but he offered no 
objection to it. 

They went to the mine together next morning. 


A shaft had been sunk to a depth of twenty-two 
feet, and a transverse tunnel carried off laterally, 


from the foot of it, forty or fifty feet into the soli 


quartzose rock of the mountain. The blasting had 
been done with gunpowder, and the rock on al! 
sides was blackened; yet particles of gold sparkled 
through the grime. 


Homan took the sledge and broke off “speci- 
mens” from several faces of the excavation. 


These samples were carried in a sack down to his 


room at the saloon. He had brought a portable 
assay kit, and tested the specimens the same 
afternoon. 

Every fragment of the rock contained gold. As 
nearly as he could determine from the assaying of 
so small a weight of samples, the pay rock would 
yield from eight to ten hundred dollars to the ton. 

“How did you find it, professor?” Rundlett asked 
him later in the day. 

“Rich,” replied Homan, briefly. 
more samples to-morrow.” 

“Oh, well,” replied Rundlett, after a look which 
seemed to Homan a little like vexation, “take as 
many as you like. We will go up with you again 
in the morning.” 

They went to the mine again and Homan broke 
out another sackful of samples. Wherever he 
applied the sledge, the broken quartz glistened 
with gold specks. One circumstance only he noted 
as peculiar. The places where he had broken out 
specimens the day before, and which had been left 
clean and fresh, where the pieces of rock broke 
off, were now blackened with powder like the 
surrounding surfaces. 

He took his samples down to the “city” and 
made a fresh assay. 

Warder dropped in to note the result. 

“It assays well,” said Homan. ‘But to-morrow 
I want to sink the shaft a few feet deeper, and see 
how samples run at that additional depth.” 

Warder seemed displeased for an instant, but 
immediately said, “All right, professor. You shall 
have every facility for your examination that we 
can give you. It is our interest as well as yours 
and Mr. Carmichael’s. To-morrow morning we 
will put three miners at your disposal.” 

He invited Homan to meet him and his partner 
at a neighboring saloon that evening, “for a social 
glass;’’ but the young assayer assured him that he 
must continue work on the samples. He kept his 
room, and at nine o’clock that evening he extin- 
guished his lamp as if he had retired. But just 
after midnight he went out quietly, and walked 
through the unlighted street and up the trail to 
the mine, quite unobserved. 

An idea had occurred to him—an idea of the 
nature of a strong suspicion. 

It was a dismal and a very unpleasant walk, for 
the path was excessively rough. He made his way 
slowly up to the mine, and, after watching for 
some moments at a little distance, cautiously 
approached the shaft-head. 

As he did so he heard a muffled report, like that 
of a blast, or a shot-gun, quickly followed by a 
second. 

He listened attentively, and then bent down and 
applied his eye to a crack between the planks of 
the trap-door which closed the entrance to the 


“IT will take 


shaft. He thought he saw the glimmer of a light 
below. Powder smoke was coming up through 


the crack, and his first thought was that Warder 
and Rundlett were sinking the shaft deeper in 
advance of their agreement. 

Presently he found a wider chink between the 
planks, and as the smoke cleared, he was able to 
see what was taking place below quite plainly. 

Both the proprietors stood in the tunnel a few 
steps from the bottom of the shaft; but instead of 
blasting tools, they had a double-barrelled, muzzle- 


loading shot-gun which they were loading. A 
charge of gunpowder was rammed down; but 


instead of shot they poured into the gun-barrels a 
gray but sparkling powder from a vial which 
Homan supposed contained gold dust. 

Rundlett then capped the piece, and made ready 
to fire, saying to Warder, “Now find two other 
places where that young fool knocked off samples. 





This first year was an anxious one with Homan. | 


The more the | 


Plague take him! He tried to skin the whole 
mine. It'll cost us a hundred dollars in dust to fix 
it up after him.” 

“Here’s a spot,” said Warder, holding a lantern 
to the wall, “and here’s another.” 

“Stand aside,’ muttered Rundlett. Thereupon 
he discharged first one barrel and then another at 
the fresh spots on the rock. 

“Well, well, well!” thought Homan; “here's 4 
fine bit of rascality!”” 

Till that hour he had never learned that a gun 
charged with mixed drill dust and gold du-t, and 
fired at point-blank range, will cause the particles 
of gold to penetrate a certain distance into the 
rock. 

The partners went on with their odd gunning for 
| fifteen or twenty minutes. They then came back 

to the foot of the shaft. Thinking that they were 
| coming out, Homan was on the point of decamping, 
when he saw Warder take up an iron kettle. 
| “Have you got those bottles?” he said. 

Rundlett produced two quart bottles from 4 
basket which had previously been set aside. The 
contents of the two were mixed in the kettle, and 

| then Warder emptied into it gold dust from tree 
other vials. 7 

“There goes another cool hundred into the pot, 
he muttered, with something much like a groan. 

“Well, there’s too much at stake to practice 
economy now!” said Rundlett. “The question 15, 
Where will that smart young chap take a notion to 
sink his shaft?” - 

“Probably about here,” said Warder, indicating 
a point some ten feet within the transverse exca- 
vation. The place was out of sight from where 
Homan lay; but he could hear the sound ot the 
drilling of a hole, and afterward of another and 
| another, for the space of an hour, or more. rhen 

a fire was kindled, and, as Homan had reason to 
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believe, the liquid was boiled or heated. In the 
interest of his profession he would have liked to 
penetrate their methods of “doctoring” mines, but 
there was no way in which he could obtain a view 
of their operations; and at last, at about three 
o’clock, he returned cautiously to his room in the 
loft of the saloon. 

He had witnessed quite enough to enable him to 
form an opinion as to the value of the mine. 

Homan slept rather late in the morning, and 
while he was taking his breakfast, Rundlett came 


in to inform him that the miners had come to go to | 


their work at the shaft. 

His most prudent course would have been to 
proceed with the examination of the mine, drop- 
ping no hint of what he had learned, and reporting 
his discoveries only to Mr. Carmichael in Denver. 
But he desired to let the men know that they could 
not deceive him. He rose quietly from the table 
and said: “I have decided not to recommend the 
purchase of your mine to Mr. Carmichael.” 

“Look here! Do you 
think you can fool with 
us?” shouted Rundlett, 





Homan found that the community—honest at | 
heart, in spite of its vicious exterior—was on his | 
side, and he left the place the same day with his | 

property. | 
A fortnight later, in Denver, he notified Mr. | 
' Carmichael that his report of the mine was ready. 
“Well, my boy, what did you find?” exclaimed | 
| the latter, as he bustled in next morning. 
Homan showed him the samples which he had 
brought home, and then exhibited the results of 
| the two assays which he had made at the mine. 
“Well, that looks pretty rich,” said the capitalist. 
| “So you find it all right, every way, and recom- 
mend it?” 
| “Seareely,” replied Homan, quietly, but smiling | 
}a little. “I went to the mine between two days | 
and found the owners busy shooting gold dust into | 
the rock with a shot-gun. They also appeared to | 
be pickling the mine with a kind of golden liquid.” 
The capitalist gave a low whistle, looked a little | 








foolish, and sat for some time without speaking. 





losing his temper. 

“Now,” replied Homan, 
without changing his tone, 
“you had better keep 
quiet. I have had sus- 
picions of you from the 
first. 1 was at your mine 
last night, and saw what 
was going on there! Is 
that explicit enough?” 

The sharper started. 
Homan saw that he paled 
a little. The two men 
stood looking each other 
fully in the face, and 
strong as the young as- 
sayer felt in his advan- 
tage, the wicked gleam in 
Rundlett’s eye made him 
wince a little. Never in 
his life had he encoun. 
tered a glance of such 











|not be perfectly straight, for sometimes it is a 
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table; for what is more disagreeable than to sit | shown; but if you can afford more than this, I 
“by a leg” which you must embrace between your | advise you to put the money into better ware. 
knees, or around which you must twist in such a} The dessert and fruit set may be equally inex- 
Way as to turn your back half-way upon your | pensive. 
neighbor? If a silver tea-set was not part of your wedding 
Dining-room chairs are an expensive item, too,'| set, you can supply its place with a teapot of 
and I know of no make-shift which will leave the | English ware of blue and yellow, of rough but 
room congruous. The chairs should have a solid “jolly” appearance. Coffee may be served—nay, 
seat—not too high, and yet not low enough to bring | is best served—in the pot in which it is made; but 
you below the level of the table. The back must | if you revolt against tin on the table, you can find 
a French coffee-pot made of china—a peculiar 
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relief to be able to rest the shoulder-blades against 
it; nor should it be so open as to put youin danger 
of slipping through, nor so elaborately carved that 
you are made uncomfortable by projections. 

A dining-chair, good in form, with sufficient 
decoration, may be found in most large cities, in 
oak or walnut with caned seat, for four dollars, 
and in mahogany for eight or ten dollars. To 
either of these prices two dollars will be added if 
the seat is upholstered in leather. 

It was long cus- 
tomary to use a 
chair for each end 
unlike those at the 
sides, as particu 
larly suggestive of 
state and dignity; 
but this is not nec- 
essary, and it is in 
better taste, as 
well as more con 
venient, to have 
all alike. 

With your table 
for eight persons 
you should have 
eight chairs; for 





chocolate color outside and dead-white inside. 
This ware can be subjected to intense heat, and 
coffée made in it, with the biggin which forms 
part of the pot, is most delicious. 

although six of| For cups and the various little fancies of the 
them may spend | table, it is a pleasant plan to institute the custom 
most of their time | of giving each member of the family his own 
against the wall, | particular article. On birthdays and at Christmas 
on the few occa- | these make very acceptable gifts. 

sions when you} Of glass I can only say a word—and that of 
need them, the ap. | warning. Do not use imitation of cut glass. There 
pearance of your table is spoiled if the chairs | are many pretty sorts of glass which are pretty 





thorough malignity. 








Sut without another 
word Rundlett went out 
abruptly. 

“Pll pack up and be off 
at once,” thought Homan. 
“I’ve no need to stay 
longer. I can take the 
morning stage-coach out.” 

He rolled up a few sam- 
ples of the quartz which had been “salted,” or 
rather peppered with gold dust, to take away as | 
curiosities, and then proceeded to gather up his 
kit of tools and instruments. 
be packed carefully, and about ten minutes passed, 
perhaps, when some one knocked at his door. 

It was Warder. 

“Just a word with you in private, professor,” he 
said, in a low tone, as he shut the door behind him. 
“Of course b know the game is up; but just what 
particular good will it do you to denounce our 
mine? Have you thought of that? What’s this 
Carmichael to you? A capitalist—a man bloated 
with wealth wrung from the labor of poor men. 
He is out West here buying mines, to unload the 
money that he don’t know what else to do with. It 
will not hurt him to bleed a little. 

“Now my partner and I are poor men. 
had hard luck. We haven’t two hundred dollars to 
our names. Now see here, let’s talk business. 
Carmichael means to have this mine. You have 
made two assays of samples, taken from all over 
it, and find them rich. Two old experts have been 
here before you and reported the same. They 
saw nothing wrong. It would not hurt your repu- 
tation a bit to go back to Denver and report jus 
what you found in the samples. 

“Take samples along with you and assay them 
under Carmichael’s own eyes. He’ll buy the mine. 
Do that and say nothing of what you saw last 
night and we will give you twenty-five thousand 
doilars of the purchase money! 


We've 





and no fooling. 

“You may set a detective to watch me there,” he 
added. “If I fail ye, you can have me arrested 
before I get out of town.” 

Of course Homan ought not to have hesitated a 
moment. Yet in 
great desire to make a start, this sudden opportu- 
nity to obtain a large sum of money shook him as 
nothing had ever done. 

He felt his breath come quickly. For an instant 
his thoughts were in a whirl. Then his sense of 
integrity and honor overcame the evil prompting. 

Warder watched him keenly. 

“You hold the game; we acknowledge it,” he 
said. “We will make it thirty-five thousand!” 

Homan turned hurriedly to his packing, and 
took up a small iron mortar and pestle used in 
powdering quartz, to put them into his sack. Then 
he stopped short with the implements still in his 
hands. 

“Save yourself all this trouble, Mr. Warder,” he 
replied, firmly. “I am not that kind of man.” 

The sharper’s face hardened suddenly. 

Rtgs won’t then!” he muttered. “I’m sorry. 
sut —”” 

With a single quick movement of his hand, he 
drew a revolver and fired. The young assayer 
saw the motion, and instinctively raised his hand, 
and the bullet, aimed at his head, struck the mortar 
and spun aside. The mortar itself flew out of his 
numbed hand from the force of the blow. 

Ilalf-blindea by the flash and smoke, but obeying 
the impulse of self-defence, Homan sprang upon 
his assailant and struck with the pestle. Warder’s 
pistol was discharged again as he did so; but with 
another blow Homan beat it from his hand. 

They clinched, fell, and leaped to their feet 
asain, both striking wildly; and when, a moment 
later, the door was burst open by the saloon-keeper 
and four or five others who had heard the shots, 
Homan was aware that Warder lay insensible at 


his feet, from a blow on the head, and that he was | 


Standing over him with the pestle in his hand, 
bleeding from a slight wound across his wrist. 


His chemicals had to 
| 


| his services, to whom he had been recommended 


| by Mr. Carmichael; and during the next three or 
| four weeks, several others called. Homan ascer- 


t | 


| 
I shall come to 
Denver myself to get it, and you shall have it sure | 


his poverty, his debt and his | 





“| am not that kind of man.” 


“When they found that IT had detected their 
trick,” Homan continued, “they tried to shoot me.” 

He had too much pride to speak of the offer 
which he had received from Warder to divide the 
purchase money. 

Mr. Carmichael settled with the young assayer, 
paying him exactly the fees agreed upon. 

Two days afterwards a customer called to engage 


tained that the capitalist was speaking a significant 
| word for him frequently, to men who had large 
| mining interests in the West. In consequence he 
| soon found himself with all the engagements that 
| he could meet. Very large fees came with some of 
| these engagements, and within a year he was doing 
| so good a business, and held the confidence of so 
| many men of large affairs, that he could but feel 
| thankful that he had possessed the strength of 
| character to resist that sudden, strong temptation 
up in Montana, to play the knave. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
} 
| —_—_or————_——_ 
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| ‘MAKING A HOME. 
| FOURTH PAPER. 
Dining-rooms, China and Glass. 


Some decorators consider the dining-room the 
chief feature of the house, and spend most of their 
effort upon it; but if you have thoroughly accepted 
the idea that no one room should outshine the 
others, you will not make this mistake. 

If a dining-room is cheerful with well chosen, 
harmonious colors, and if you can give it a bay- 
window filled with cozy, cushioned seats and with 
flowers, you have done about all you can for the 
room itself. What remains to be done is chiefly in 
furniture. 

You will need a table, of course, and pray do not 
get a narrow one. Four feet is the very least 
width that is desirable, and four feet, six or nine 
inches is much better. 
never rounded, in order to avoid the “drop-leaf,” 


which has been known | 











to “drop” at the wrong 
time, and which with age 
acquires a permanent 
stoop, so that dishes 
seem in danger of slid. 
ing off the ends of the 
table. A good 
extension  ta- 
ble is so ex- 
pensive that 
while the fam- 
ily is small and 
entertain- 
ments few and 
limited, there 
is really no 
need of one, 
convenient as 
itis. A carpen- 
ter will make 
you a table four feet, nine inches square, of cheap 
whitewood, for a comparatively trifling sum, say 
| eight dollars, and you can seat eight people at it. 
| The top of this may be left white, but the legs 
| are to be stained walnut or enamelled black, and 
these should be placed so far under that they do 
not interfere with the comfort of guests. This is 
| an important matter, never to be neglected in any 


The ends should be square, | 


are supplemented by odd ones from other rooms. 

One thing that you will never want is a sideboard 
in the usual shape. Nothing could be more hideous 
as pieces of furniture than most of the structures 
sold for this purpose; and the more ornate and 
expensive they are the worse they become. They 
all look more or less like combination washstands 
and bureaus of gigantic size, which have found 
their way to the dining-room. 

Instead of these why not use the one I illustrate? 
Any cabinet-maker or large furniture store will 
make it for thirty-five dollars for polished walnut, 
or less for whitewood stained or enamelled. It is 
after an English design, and should be enamelled | 
in a color to suit the wood-work of the room; but it | 
looks best in black with brass hinges and orna- | 
ments. 

Still another simple convenience for the dining. | 
room is a box three feet square and three feet high. 
In this two shelves are fitted, and one side is 
arranged as a door to open and shut on brass 
ornamental hinges. Each side of the box is pan- 
elled with Japanese leather paper, around which a 
margin of three inches of the wood is allowed to 
show. 

This margin is enamelled to suit the furniture or 
the paint of the room. The leather panels ed 
outlined by brass-headed nails. Brass key-holes | 
and knobs are added to the door, and when the | 
box is neatly lined with paper, a most convenient | 
sideboard is ready for one corner of your room. 

Jenny must make up her mind to give her per- 
sonal care to her china and glass, if she wishes to | 
keep the pretty gifts that came on the wedding 
day. No maid that ever landed on these shores 
knows the value of the cups and plates which she 
handles so recklessly, and can have no conception 
what you suffer when she appears with a piece of 
your Copeland cup or Stokes-Crescent plate in 
each hand. So take care of these yourself, and 
make it your task to wash the dainty things after 
each service, the maid bringing you a wooden tub 
filled with khot—not warm—water, soup, a long- 
handled mop, fresh linen towels and a piece of 
clean chamois skin for the silver. | 

With these precautions, I do not see why you 
may not have and use all the fine china you can | 
afford, always remembering to keep these expenses | 
in proportion to the display throughout the house. | 
Once white ware was the only kind oy 

| 
| 
| 








economical, since pieces, when broken, could be 
replaced without difficulty and without undue 
expense. 

But white china looks so cold that stern necessity 
is the only excuse for its use; and as the decorated 
sets are now so cheap, this excuse is not so general. 

English sets of one hundred and twenty pieces 
can be found for twenty dollars, and there are 
equally good American wares. | 

If you are frightened by the cry that you cannot 
match the English ware, why not give up a “set” 
here as elsewhere, and select your dishes with 
such variety among them that a few more odd 
pieces will make no difference? The main consid- 
eration should be to choose each article of good 
shape, good color and graceful design. 

You will need of course a basis of regularity on 
which to build, and you cannot do better than select 
this in good French china, with decorations of buff 
bands or bunches of flowers, taking a design which 
some good store that you can easily reach always 
keeps in stock. 

Of this ware get two dozen dinner plates, one 
dozen soup plates, two dozen tea plates, one dozen 
breakfast plates, four meat dishes, four vegetable 
dishes (two covered), and one soup-tureen. 

To this you may add salad and dessert services, 
cups, tea service, butter-dish, salt-cellars, and but- 
ter plates, for which you have levied upon the 
whole world. 

Salad bowls in pale-green ware are found at 
Japanese stores for two dollars, while a tiny one to 
hold the mayonnaise dressing is easily picked up 








for fifty cents. The plates can be of majolica, 
which is pretty if chosen with taste, and very 
coarse and ugly if not so chosen. 


| regions of Central Asia. 








Very pretty plates at ten cents apiece are often 


| intrinsically, and owe nothing to any attempt to 


imitate. Plain glass, with an engraved line for 


every-day use, with thinner, fine goblets engraved 
with scattered stars for “occasions,” are really in 
better taste for your table than any of the preten. 
tious, heavy fancy dishes now in vogue. 


Do not use colored glass except in finger-bowls 


and wine-glasses—if these last appear on your 
table. 


Always see that your dinner-table has some 
flower on it. I do not mean that you are to buy 
roses in January and violets in August. Your 
flower through the winter may be a growing fern 
in a fancy pot, or slips of ivy planted close in a 
low, flat dish. In spring and summer the meadows 
or the tiniest garden will furnish a succession of 
blossoms, while in autumn a handful of the rich 
leaves nature strews even in our city streets gives 
one of the little touches which make home—home. 

ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 


a ~~ 





For the Companion. 


THE ORIGINAL HORSE. 


A small party of French men of science, which 
included Prince Henry of Orleans and M. Bon 
valot, has lately returned from a journey of explo. 
ration through the vast and almost uninhabited 
The expedition brought 
back several stuffed specimens of rare animals 
found in that part of the world, and among them a 
specimen of the hemione, or Kiang horse. This 
animal probably approaches as near to the primi- 
tive horse as any now found in a wild state. 

The home of the Kiang horse is the high plateau 
of Chinese Turkestan, between Lake Lob Nor and 
the mountainous region of Thibet. This plateau is 
covered with a growth of short grass, which the 
wild horses graze. The climate is very cold, the 
mercury in winter sinking to forty degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit. 





The Kiang horse is a shaggy, unkempt looking 
animal, having bodily somewhat the aspect of a 
donkey, except as to the tail and ears. It is, how- 
ever, a genuine horse, having rather delicate legs 
and feet, and ears by no means resembling those 
of a donkey or mule. 

The color of the head and of the upper part and 
sides of the body is a reddish-tan, shading to a 
bay, and though this color grows lighter from 
above downward, it contrasts strikingly with the 
pure white of the animal’s belly and the inner side 
of the fore-legs. 

Along the spine runs a well-defined stripe of 
thick, blackish-brown hair, extending to the root of 
the tail. The hair is long and shaggy, and adapts 
the horse to living in a cold country. 

The Kiangs, like all the other wild horses, live in 
bands or herds of one hundred to two hundred 
individuals, each presided over by an old male. 
This leader gives the signal when any danger 
approaches. 

The Kiangs are preyed upon frequently by 
wolves; but their most terrible and dreaded 
enemy is the ounce, or Turkestan panther, several 
specimens of which were shot by Prince Henry. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Name ten famous American prose-writers, eight famous 
American poets, and six others who wrote well 
both prose and verse. 

Sketch briefly the life and character of each. 

Were any of them famous except as authors ? 

Learn something about four principal works of each. 

Have any of these authors gained wealth by writing ? 

Why have we had so few professional authors ? 








For the Companion. 


THE SONG OF THE RED CLOAK. | 


Founded on an incident in the history of Chester, N. S. 


Come listen, good folk, to the song of the cloak, 
The cloak of red and gray: 

Hear how it saved the little town 

That nestles where the hills slope down 
To deep blue Chester Bay. 


| 
’Twas in times of strife far unlike the life 
That Chester knows to-day ; | 
The Revolution then was new, 
And oft some bold New England crew 
Came into Chester Bay. 
| 
| 


Then was time of dread, for the strangers led 
The flocks and herds away ; 

And old men raged, while women wept 

For husbands strong whom battles kept 
Afar from Chester Bay. 


So old Captain Mill, on Blockhouse Hill, | 
One bright, cool day in May, | 
Seeing a Yankee vessel sweep 
By Tancook’s isle, whose low shores keep 
The mouth of Chester Bay, 


Cried aloud in wrath : “Since this village hath 
But weak old men to say 
That Chester still shall keep her own, | 
We'll man the blockhouse all alone, | 
For King and Chester Bay.” 


Even as he spoke, there suddenly broke 
From children at their play, | 
A wild, shrill cry,—A Privateer,” 
Echoed by voices hoarse with fear 
For peaceful Chester Bay. 
From houses and stores, the people in scores 
Poured forth in their dismay : 
The old men turned to Blockhouse Hill, 
Longing for strength and old-time skill, 
To guard their Chester Bay ; 


While the women sad,—some quickly clad 
In their long, soft cloaks of gray,— 

Hushing the wailing children, fled 

To woods beyond the harbor’s head, 
The head of Chester Bay. 

As into this throng, with his purpose strong, 
The Captain made his way, 

His quick eye saw the linings red 

of the women’s cloaks, as on they sped 
Away from Chester Bay ; 

And his face grew bright with a sudden light ;— 
His words were almost gay : 

“Quick, quick, good women, turn your cloaks, 

Here’s a chance for a right good hoax, 
To aid our Chester Bay.” 

The women obeyed. As they stood arrayed 
In red instead of gray, 

The Captain spoke,—and up and down 

They bore a message through the town 
That lies by Chester Bay. 

Then to Blockhouse Hill strode old Captain Mill, 
And where the cannon lay, 

He helped the few old men and weak 

To load the weapon that should speak 
For lonely Chester Bay ; 

While from every street came the sound of feet 
From squads, in scarlet gay, 

Of women pearching calm and still 

Along the shore, and up the hill 
That guards blue Chester Bay. 

Then the cannon spoke, and the water broke 
Before the ship in spray, 

As—sails half-furled, the long-boat manred— 

Swiftly she glided toward the land, 
The point in Chester Bay. 


Oh, but could it be that the crew did see 
The brilliant red array ? 

The sails, half-furled, fast fluttered out, 

With helm bard down she came about, 
The ship in Chester Bay. 


“Now God be praised,” and the Captain raised 
His hands in solemn way, 

“The Yankees think the Redcoats here, 

Every woman a grenadier, 
And saved is Chester Bay.” 

‘Twas just as he said, for with sails outspread 
The vessel stood away ; 

Lut, e’er another sun went down, 

Burnt and sacked was Lunenburg town, 
Across still Chester Bay. 

Now ended, good folk, is the song of the cloak, 
The cloak of red and gra 

*Twas thus it saved the ittle town 

That nestles where the hills slope down 
To deep blue Chester Bay. 

Gro. P. BAKER. 


—_———+or—_——_——_ 
For the Companion. 


UPLIFTING THOUGHTS. 


A public man whose influence has been pow- 
erful for good in this country, said lately : 

‘“‘My father was an uneducated, hard-working 
farmer. Yet some of his methods of training 
his children showed a keen insight and rare 
wisdom. He had the habit, for instance, of 
telling us as we ate our breakfast any story of 
kindness or courage or self-sacrifice which he 
had heard or read the day before; or failing 
these, he would repeat a noble thought tersely 
expressed, or a fine line of poetry. 

“«*There’s a bit of gold, boys,’ he would say, 
‘to carry with you. Don’t let all of your thoughts 
be base metal.* 

“We used to laugh at this ‘old-fashioned’ 
custom. But it would be impossible to measure 
the influence which these great ideas had in 
elevating the daily current of our thoughts. We 
could not give ourselves up wholly to trivial or 
mean things with this great thought ringing in 
our minds like the call of a trumpet.’’ 

A busy mother upon whom much of the actual 
labor of her household devolved, said once : 

“I have no time to search in books for great 
thoughts to widen and lift my children’s minds. 
But I try to bring into our family life the high, 
liberal charity taught by Christ. I try, too, to 
keep the children’s attention fixed upon some 
subject outside of their own lives. 

“One day it may be a new book, the next a 
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flood in China. These things serve to turn their 
thoughts from personal gossip or squabbling.” 

There are many homes in which some idea like | 
these is at work, lightening and uplifting the | 
whole family life. There are others in which the | 
members of the family resemble parts of a | 
machine at work. They earn money, they eat, 
drink and sleep; but the life, the ennobling 
principle, is lacking. 

However young or insignificant the reader of | 
these words may be, he can do his part towards 
bringing the sunshine of a broader life into his | 
home. The mere habit of speaking of things | 
instead of people, if persisted in, will be like a 
window opened into a close and stifling room. 

The atmosphere of our thoughts, as well as 
that breathed by our bodies, becomes foul and 
poisonous if kept too long shut in from outside 
influences. 

Open the windows, then. Take the lives, the 
work, the thoughts of your brother men into 
your own, and you will be able to serve better 
Him Who is their Father and yours. 





— <~o>— 
COWBOYS AND COSSACKS. 


Our Western cowboys must look to their laurels 
in the matter of horsemanship. A French journal- 
ist, who saw some of them ride at the show of 
Buffalo Bill in Paris, says that they are surpassed 
by the Cossacks of Russia, who now form a part 
df the light cavalry force of the Czar. The cow- 
boys perform some equestrian feats extremely 
well, particularly in taming wild horses, but our 
French observer declares that the Cossacks are 
the best “all around” horsemen anywhere to be 
seen. They are the roughest and the toughest of 
soldiers. At their barracks near Moscow there 
are few of the conveniences of civilized life; no 
beds except hard mattresses placed on sloping 
boards, and small, hard bags for pillows. 


The men wear little dirty caps, unwashed 
blouses, trousers from which all color has long since 
faded, high flexible boots without blacking or 
spurs, a whip in their belts and a sword swinging 
at their sides. ‘ 

There is nothing about a Cossack that savors of | 

vipe-clay, nor even of soap and water. He comes | 
fn from his five hours’ drill, and goes at once for 
his bow] of bitter beer, which he calls kwass, and | 
his allowance of oatmeal porridge, without so | 
much as washing his hands and face. 
Nor does he join a mess at his meals. The mess 
is unknown in the Russian army. Each soldier 
takes his ration of sour cabbage, oatmeal, black 
bread and meat, direct from the kettles and carries 
it to the unfurnished table, where he devours it 
without reference to his comrades. | 
Our French traveller had the courage to taste | 
these viands, and confesses himself unable to use 
words that will express the badness of the food. 
But the Cossacks like it all, and thrive upon the 
diet. 

When they are mounted they are an entirely 
different style of creature. The regiment consists 
of a thousand men, who ride small, tough, agile 
horses, full of spirit, but well broken for their 
work. The colonel appears, and rides to the front. 
He salutes the regiment by crying aloud, Jdorovo 
molodtsy, which ts about equivalent to, “Good day, 
my fine fellows.” To this the whole regiment 
responds by ams six or seven words in Russian, 
which mean “We wish your lordship good health,” | 
each syllable of which is pronounced distinctly 
and in concert, as American students utter thet | 
college cry. | 
Then the drill begins. “Imagine,” says our | 
journalist, “the equestrian programme of the most | 
extravagant circus; add to this the complete | 
repertory of Buffalo Bill’s performers, enriched | 





with the most unexpected variations; imagine all | 
that horsemanship can achieve of most delicate, of | 
most ludicrous, of most impressive, and of most | 
oeer All this was realized before us for two | 
whole hours by a thousand men at once, let loose 
in a tempest of dust and of movement to make the 
head swim.” 

The drill finishes with three distinct march-pasts; 
first at a walk, next at a trot, and finally at full 
gallop, which last is perfectly terrific for speed 
and force. At the same time the charge is almost 
noiseless, because every - of the equipment is 
carefully made to avoid noise. There is no} 
clashing or clicking of metal, for every surface is | 
guarded with leather. | 

When all is done, if the colonel is content with 
the performance, he cries out, Aaracho, which 
means, “Well done, my lads.” To this the regiment | 
reply with exact cadence as before, ‘We will do | 
better next time, my lord.” Upon this the regiment | 
moves away to the stables to take care of the 
horses. 

— —~@>— — 


AT THE SAME SCHOOL. 


Jules Simon, formerly one of the most eminent 
statesmen of France, is, as many other French 
statesmen are and have been, a regular contributor | 
to the press. He is publishing in the Paris journal, | 
Le Temps, what he calls “Mon Petit Journal.” He | 
wrote recently in condemnation of the personal | 
animosity so often entertained by political oppo- | 
nents. Many politicians seem to feel that because 
a man is their political enemy, it is necessary that | 





much harm as possible, and believe him capable of 
every moral fault. 


The disposition of the Legitimist, whom M. Simon 
describes as drawing his coat about him whenever 
he passes near a group of Republicans, as if to 
protect his purse or to save himself from contamina- 
ting contact, is not uncommon. A curious anecdote 
of a friendship which was entirely independent of 
party feeling is related by the veteran statesman. 

I have found nothing more easy and agreeable 
than to be at the same time true to my personal 
friends and to my party. Impartiality seems to 
me both a duty and a pleasure. When I was elected 
deputy for Paris, in 1863, | found in the Chamber 
many persons who had been my colleagues in the 
Constitutional Assembly. I hastened to greet them. 

Jules Favre laughingly warned me, “They belong 
to the ministerial party, and are consequently your 
enemies.” 

One of the deputies of the opposite party, as 
indifferent as I to such considerations, came to me 
that first day, smiling, and with hand extended, to 

y: 

“You will not refuse to shake an old friend’s 
hand, because we do not sit on the same side?” 

“Certainly not,” I replied, “but —” 

“But you do not remember me?” he said. “I 
recognized you at once;” and he introduced 
himself. 

It was M. La Haichois, an old schoolmate. As 
boys we had been close friends. 1 was delighted 
to see him again, and we at once resumed the 
friendship of our childhood. I made some laugh- 
ing comment on his party, and he replied, “I have 





political crisis in our own country, or a great 


been a Conservative all my life, and you, | suppose, 


| fashionably dressed men, without finding that his 


{ about “impudence.” 


they should be his enemies in every way, do him as | ment, and the correspondent received a new im- 


regard all your friends on the Left here as so many 
little saints.” 

That was the extent of our political discussion. 
Our intimacy continued many years to our own 
great satisfaction, and to the disapproval of our 
respective political friends. 

In the course of his long illness, which finally 
proved fatal, I once could not restrain myself from 
remarking how he had changed. 

“Ah,” he said, “you know it is sixty years since 
we were in the same class in school.” 

“You mean fifty years,” I interrupted him, ‘that 
is long enough; don’t add ten years, my friend.” 

But he was not mistaken. We began discussing 
the matter and qegating notes, and discovered 
that we had never seen or known each other before 
that day when he came so kindly to shake hands 
with me in the Chamber. He had had a brother 
ten years younger, and I had had one ten years 
older, in the schoo! which we had attended. 

He was the classmate of my brother, and I of 
his. We had recommenced in 1863 a friendship 
which had never existed. 


——_—__+@-—__— 


For the Companion. 


IN OCTOBER. 


I wonder will they find it sweet as we 

Shall Paradise ?—these shy young birds that now 
For the first time have put to test their wings, 
And flown beyond the silent nesting-tree. 
Beyond the skies that sheltered them in June, 
To a far land which they have never seen ? 


What faith, what matchless wisdom they have shown ' 
How could they know that Winter follows close 

Upon such radiant days and nights as these ? 

In what sweet dream was it revealed to them 

That wher by simply trusting to their wings 

Might follow the dear Summer on her way ? 


The beckoning branches now sway back and forth 
In vain to tempt the restless wings : 
The falling leaves pave all the earth with gold, 
But they are not deceived—these Summer friends ; 
Their hearts have grown so strong with confidence 
rn of some inward sight we cannot know, 
That all the gracious overtures of earth 
At this rare season cannot stay their flight. 
By day I see the wings, by night I hear 
Soft twitters in the air, and know they still 
Are on their way : my bluebird that I loved, 
And that I saw grow full of life and song 
In this forsaken tree before my door, 
My robin with the newly painted breast,— 
They, too, have joined the wingéd caravan, 
And think no more of me. 
Mary A. Mason. 





— 
PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES. 


Mr. Hume Nisbet, a special correspondent and 
artist, tells in his narrative of “‘A Colonial Tramp,” 
an amusing story illustrative of the influence of 
old clothes. He had travelled over the western 
district of Australia in an outlandish digger-like 
costume, and had mixed with many rich and 


clothes subjected him to any discourtesy. But on 
entering Deniliquin, New South Wales, he received 
a lesson on the importance of dress. 


He went to a hotel, and asked a pretty barmaid 
if he could have a room for the night. She glanced 
coldly at him, and answered that he had better ask 
the waiter. The waiter looked at him critically 
and said he would ask the master. The landlord 
came in, surveyed the correspondent, and reluc- 
jo gy | replied: “Yes, I dare say you can; John, 
take him up to No. 40.” 

John showed the way to the top of the house, 
and said, “‘Any luggage?” 

“No, John, none but what you see here,”’ point- 
ing to his artist’s traps. 

“Then it is the rule to pay in advance.” 

“All right; get my bill made out for dinner, bed 
ey breakfast, and I'll] be down presently and pay 
ng 
At dinner no one spoke to him. In the smoking- 
room, which he sought after dinner, several gen- 
tlemen were conversing about the Chinese opium- 
dens in Sydney. One gentleman, on being asked 
a question by the correspondent, looked him slow] 
over, then turned to his companions with a remark 


Rising from his chair, Mr. Nisbet walked up to 
the group and said, “I beg your pardon, gentle- 
men, but is this—person, very deaf?” 

“Not that 1 am aware of,” muttered a young 
fellow. 

“TI am not bound to answer every question that a 
cad of a stranger may ask me,” blurted out the 
man himself, his face scarlet with passion. 

“Certainly not,” replied Nisbet. ‘This is a public 
room, and the ‘cad of a stranger’ apologizes to you 
all for his ‘impudence,’” and he went to bed. 

The next day he called on a friend, a resident, 
who on hearing of the rudeness said : 

“It must have been a stranger; I’ll drive you 
down and introduce you to some of the natives, 
who will take that bad impression out of your 
mind.” 

They drove down, and as they were walking 
along the street met the gentleman of the smoking- 
room, whom Nisbet’s friend greeted warmly, 
saying, ‘‘Let me introduce you, Mr. Smith, to my 
friend, Hume ‘Nisbet, who has been so atrociously 
treated by some fellow —” 

He stopped short in his speech, for Mr. Smith 
dropped the hand he had spread out, and stood 
looking upon Mr. Nisbet with a comical expression. 

“Yes, that is the fellow,” said the correspondent, 
whose hand was still in his pocket. 

“What fellow?” cried the friend. 

“The one who proved to me how necessary it is 
for a man to be dressed in society.” 

“Oh, hang it,” answered the poor man, as he 
mopped his head, “don’t; how the mischief could 
I tell who you were in such an outrageous get-up?” 

“Just so,” rejoined Nisbet, ‘but tell me about the 
Sydney opium-dens.” 

Mr. Smith learned a lesson about hasty judg- 


pression as to the importance of dress. 
— —o>—___—— 
AUNT DOLLY’S GHOST. 


reports. He took his gun and sat upon the stairs 
leading out of the kitchen to watch for the ghost. 
About twelve o’clock the back door, which hung 
loose upon its hinges, creaked ominously, opened 
with a slam, and the ghost slowly walked into the 
kitchen. The man started a little, but composed 
himself to watch the proceedings. 

The ghost stood still a moment, then shaking 
itself once or twice, and giving its head a toss, it 
walked across the room and putting its head down 
in a corner, took a long drink from the old open 
well, fed by a spring very near the surface, which 
the man remembered to have been there when he 
was a boy. He had fallen into it once, and had 
been rescued by Aunt Dolly, whose reputed ghost 
was now leisurely refreshing itself. 

Then the ghost gave a cough which made the 
windows rattle dubiously. The man laughed 
softly to himself, and waited. Suddenly, probably 
aware for the first time that a mortal was sharing 
its nightly vigil, the ghost put one foot on the stair 
and waited to be spoken to; for ghosts never 
speak except in answer to a question. 

The man seized the hair which grew down over 
the ghost’s forehead, and while he led the disturber 
of honest folks’s slumber out of the back door and 
across the pasture to his own estate, he talked to it 
as probably no ghost was ever talked to before. 
“So you’re the sperrit, air you, you miserable 
old nag? And all these years you’ve ben a 
disturbin’ people an’ a-takin’ money out 0’ my 
pocket, an’ all jest because old Aunt Dolly learnt 
you the trick 0’ comin’ into the kitchen an’ gittin’ a 
drink when you was thirsty. An’ this’s the way 
you take advantage o’ me when you’re put in the 
barn cellar all to yourself. An” here you’ve ben 
a-kitin’ off every night, an’ gittin’ home afore any 
body suspected you’d a-gone. You’re a pretty 
nag, aint you now?” 

The horse, as soon as the story became known, 
was renamed Aunt Dolly’s Ghost. The house 
was repaired, and no difliculty in renting it was 
afterwards experienced. 


er 
PROTECTED BY A CHILD. 


Among the Royalists who were exposed to the 
fury of the mob on one of the most terrible days 
of the French Revolution, August 10, 1792, was the 
Count d’Haussonville. In an almost desperate 
situation he retained his presence of mind, and 
avoiding recognition by a simple expedient, passed 
through the angry crowd. The incident is related 
by his grandson in “‘La Vie de Mon Pére.” 


My grandfather did not emigrate. Louis XVI., 
who had confidence in his rare courage and entire 
devotion, had made him promise not to leave him, 
and he was always one of those who in moments 
of danger hastened to the Tuileries to defend the 
royal family. He was with the king throughout 
the Tenth of August. When the royal family left 
the legislative assembly he found himself in a 
position of great danger. 

He took advantage of the semi-twilight in the 
lobby to destroy his lace ruffles, and hid his gold 
laced hat and his sword under the seats. 

Then he joined the crowd which was leaving the 
hall and the offices. But the difficulty was to pass 
from the entrance to the assembly hall to the gate 
of the drawbridge of the Tuileries without being 
recognized. In this space and at the gate were the 
people, excited by having taken the palace, and by 
the massacre of the Swiss, which had occupied 
them nearly all day. 

In crossing the garden, my grandfather noticed 
a child who had been hit  & a bullet, and was 
moaning on the ground surrounded by several 
persons. He walked straight to the group, lifted 
the child in his arms without saying a word, and 
went on toward the gate, walking slowly and 
apparently quite absorbed in comforting the little 
child. His face was thus concealed, as he reached 
the gate and ordered the crowd aside. 

He was allowed to pass unsuspected, and still 
protected by his precious burden, he passed 
through the streets and neared the d’Haussonville 
mansion. Then he left the child and a sum of 
money with a a with instructions that the 
little one should be given the best of care. 


“—“ —§——_—__— 
SQUIRE LOTHROP’S OPINION. 


It is never safe to study the opinion of the 
multitude. ‘What do folks say about me?” asked 
an old lady who had been largely unfolding a 
budget of scandal. “I s’pose there’s some bad 
mixed in with the good!” ‘Well, there,” said her 
frank neighbor, “I do’ know’s there’s any good 
spoke of to mix it with.” 


A man not especially well known had given a 
lecture in a New Hampshire town, without rousing 
much enthusiasm in his audience, and as he rode 
away on the top of the stage-coach the next morn- 
ing, he tried to get some sort of opinion from Jim 
Barker, the driver. After pumping in vain for a 
compliment, he inquired : 

“Did you hear nothing about my lecture? | 
should like very much to know how it was 
received.” 

“Wal, no, stranger, I can’t say as I heerd much. 
I guess the folks was purty well pleased. Nobody 
seemed to be agin it but Square Lothrop.” 

“‘And may I ask what he said?” ; 

“Wal, I wouldn’t mind, if I’se you, what he said. 
He says just what he thinks, right out with it, no 
matter who’s hurt, and he usually gits the gist on’t. 
But | wouldn’t mind what he said; the public was 
purty —_— pleased.” . 

“Yes,” persisted the tortured man, “but I do 
want very much to know what Squire Lothrop’s 
opinion was.” 

“Now, stranger, I wouldn’t think anything more 
about the Square. He’s got good common-sense, 
and allers hits the nail on the head; but, as I said, 
you pleased ’em fust rate.” - 

“Yes, but 1 must know what Squire Lothrop did 
say!’ 

“Wal, if you will have it, he did say, and he’s 
apt to git the gist on’t, he did say that he thought 
*twas awful shaller.”’ 


2 
<~or 








Many years ago one of the oldest houses in the 
| town of D—— was left vacant by the death of its 
sole occupant, a little old lady whom every one 
called Aunt Dolly. The house! was in a bad 
condition, and since the heir did not care to make 
the necessary repairs, the sign, ‘For Sale or To 


At last a new factory was built in the town, a 
demand for dwelling-places sprang up, and the 
old house was rented. 


Before the month was gone the German family 
who had moved in suddenly moved out again, 
declaring that they couldn’t stand the ghosts. 

wey laughed, but when family after family 
moved out of the house, each insisting that strange 
and unaccountable sounds were heard there, 
always at night, it came to be generally admitted 
that something must be wrong. 

For a long time the house stood empty again, 
and the children, going back and forth to school, 
would look mysterious and talk about Aunt Dolly’s 
eos, its big red eyes, and the terrible noises it 
made. 

These noises were always heard in the back 
kitchen, which opened directly out of doors. At 
last the owner of the house determined to find out 
whether there was any foundation for the current 





Let” hung in the window for more than six years. | 


VAIN REPETITIONS. 


A girl who was accustomed to conclude all her 
| stories with the words, “Wasn’t it funny?” was 


| telling her mother of the sorrow which had come 
| to a school friend. 


“Just think,” she began, “I asked Annie Platt 
this morning if she knew why Mary Wallis, that 
—s girl from Iowa, wore black; and she said 
that Mary was out in a sail-boat with her mother 
and two brothers last summer, and a squall cane 
up, and the boat capsized, and they were il! 
drowned except Mary! Wasn’tit funny?” . 
“] shouldn’t consider it a subject for mirth, 
said her mother, dryly, and then the girl, who w its 
really full of sympathy for her new friend, real 
ized what she had said. i ta 
Anton Rubinstein, the Russian composer, in hi- 
autobiography tells of the confusion which over 
came a certain architect of his acquaintance, who 
had a habit of interlarding all his remarks with 
the phrase, “You understand.” r : 
On one occasion he was explaining certain archi 
tectural matters to the Emperor, and according to 
custom, made free use of his favorite expression. 
“Good heavens!” exclaimed Emperor Nichol:= 
at last, irritably, “of course 1 understand. My) 
dear fellow, how could | help it?” 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY’S CALENDAR.—Z. 


Now 0-c-t in letters of gold 
At the head of the calendar stand unrolled; 
The frost is sharp in the morning air; 
The falling leaves are faded and old; 
The nuts are pattering here and there, 
And we’ll have our share of the harvest rare, 
Though the brisk little squirrels chatter and scold. 
You little red robbers, busy and bold, 
There are plenty for you and the children, too, 
To crack when the days are short and cold. 
Then away to the woods while the skies are clear, 
And sing till the birds come back to hear, 
For silent and sober were brown October 
Without our frolics, Daisy, my dear. 
EUDORA S. BUMSTEAD. 


——_——~+or-— 


For the Companion. 


BLOWING BUBBLES AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Little Peter and Prudie and Lyddie Sprague 
were keeping house while 
mamma and papa went 
to town. To be sure there 
was Grandpa Sprague, 
but he was taking his 
afternoon napin his room, 
so he did not count. They 
had played “hide the 
thimble”’’ ‘ ring-around- 
a-rosy,”” and Lyddie and 
Prudie had danced till 
their little toes ached, to 
the hum-a-hum-hum of 
Peter’s jewsharp. Then 
Lyddie had said : 

‘“Let’s blow bubbles !”’ 

“Oh, yes, let’s!’’ cried 
Prudie. 

So Lyddie got the long, 
new clay pipes and Pru- 
die a bowl of soapsuds 
and set it on the hearth 
of the broad, low chimney 
so they need not wet the 
floor, for the little girls 
had learned not to make 
work. 

But it was found, after 
one or two trials, that the 
bubbles were too thin, 
and Prudie had to make 
another journey to the 
soap cask. Then they 
began blowing bubbles in 
good earnest—such big, 
strong ones! They would 
soar like tiny balloons, 
now up, now down, as 
Peter and Prudie and 
Lyddie puffed and chased 
them about the room. 

By and by one dived 
into the black chimney 
and disappeared. Then 
there was more fun, send- 
ing them off up its broad, 
sooty throat, and watching them sail out at the 
patch of blue at the top and rushing out to see 
them float off. 

Then Peter proposed smoking into the bubbles, 
as grandpa did once for them. Grandpa‘s pipe 
lay on the mantel all “charged” and ready to 
light when he should get up. Prudie wanted to 
do this part of it. 

“Huh! girls don’t smoke!” cried Peter, loftily. 

*“Ma’am Potter smokes! I’ve seen her! And 
she was a girl once, anyway !”’ retorted Prudie. 

“Well, it’s squinched her all up,’ insisted 
Peter. 

Prudie didn’t want to be squinched like Ma’am 
Potter, neither did Lyddie, so Peter put a live 
coal from the stove into the top of the pipe and 
puffed away manfully. The stem was very short 
and he burned the tip of his freckled nose once so 
that a tiny blister came upon it. 

For a time they had great sport, watching the 
milky-looking bubbles float gracefully off, to the 
consternation of whole nestfuls of chimney- 
Swallows, some of them tumbling out of their 
nests in affright, down onto the children’s heads. 

However, pretty soon Peter laid up the pipe, 
plunged his fat, brown fists deep into his pockets 
and scowled dreadfully. Then his face turned 
very white and he began to whine dismally. 
Lyddie and Prudie, very much frightened, 
brought him catnip and spearmint leaves to 
chew. But poor Peter was too sick to chew 





them. 
Just then grandpa came out and Lyddie ran to 
him with the doleful tale. 
“Tut! It’s grandpa’s pipe! Naughty thing | 
for little boys—and big ones, too, I suspect!” 
L re does it make you feel like Peter ?”’ queried 
Vadie 


“Oh, it did once,” laughed grandpa. 





| asked the little girl. 





‘““What made you want to do it niin then ?”’ 


“The land knows, I don’t!” groaned grandpa, 
looking with pity at Peter’s distress. 

**Will Peter want to do soany more ?”’ persisted 
Prudie, pinching a spearmint leaf and holding it 
to his pale nose. 

“Oh, dear me, I hope not,’ cried grandpa, 
sternly, throwing his pipe against the sooty 
chimney-back and breaking it all to pieces. 
“There, now, Peter, you and grandpa will take 
the pledge not to smoke any more as long as we 
live. Shall we, sonny ?” 

““Ye-e-es s-s-ir!’’ gasped little Peter, between 
his qualms. 

When mamma came home and saw grandpa’s 
old pipe lying in the chimney and grandpa him- 
self trudging over the hill into the pines, she said 
he had gone off to fight a battle. 

Prudie and Lyddie and Peter could not believe 
that dear old grandpa wanted to fight anybody. 
They wondered what mamma meant. 

Do you understand ? 


~~ 
Ad 





For the Companion. 


HOW BEN WET HIS FEET. 


Two small boys were going home from school 
one sharp autumn afternoon. 

*‘Look,’’ said Benny Bruce, 
frozen over!”’ 

“It won’t hold you yet, 


“the mill-pond is 





” said cautious Johnny | 


|was going to toe it off. 





Jones. ‘‘My papa says it has to tenes and mem 
before it’s safe.” 

“I’m going to try it,”’ 
holds, I’ll go skating.”” 

“] sha’n’t go on,”’ said Johnny, standing shiv- 
ering on the bank and watching Ben as he ven- | 
tured out. Only a few steps, when the ice broke, 
and splash! Ben was up to his neck in the cold 
water. 

Johnny turned and fled to the grist-mill,—for | 
Ben’s father was the miller. Pushing open the 
heavy door, there was Mr. Bruce emptying a 
bag of corn into the hopper. 

“Oh,"’ panted Johnny, “Ben got into the water, 
and his feet are all wet!” 

*1’ll warrant it,’ said Mr. Bruce, starting out 


persisted Ben, ‘‘and if it 


of doors. ‘‘He’s always getting his feet wet. 
I’ll show him!"’ and he hunted around for a 
switch. 


, 


“Oh, you'd better hurry,’ said Johnny, ‘for 
the water was up to his neck when I came away !”’ 

Mr. Bruce didn’t stop longer, but rushing to 
the pond had Ben out of the water in about two 
minutes. 

And I think Ben was more careful after that. 


=e 


LitTLE Bess lived close to the water, and saw 
tugs towing ships in and out of the harbor daily. 
She had been learning to knit, and was working | 
on a stocking when some one asked her how she | 
“Oh,”’ she answered, | 
unconcernedly, ‘the old tug’ll tow it off.”’ 











For the Companion. 


A LAUGHING DUNCE. 


A little boy once went to school, 

Who laughed, and would not mind the rule; 
He laughed so much that, deary me! 

He never could tell A from Z. 


o~ 
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For the Companion. 
THE JINGLE-LESSON. 


Kitty sat out under the sweet-apple tree in the 
golden October noontime, crying real salt tears 
into her Primary Arithmetic. 

‘Now what’s the matter, Kittyleen?”’ asked 
big brother Tom, coming out with his Greek 
Grammar under his arm. ‘I supposed you were 
eating sweet apples and studying, and I came out 
to do so, too, and here you are crying.” 

**It’s—this — dreadful — multiplication-table !”’ 
sobbed Kitty. ‘I can’t never learn it, never!” 

‘‘Hard ?”’ asked Tom. 

“Oh, it’s awful! Harder than anything in 
your college books, I know. It’s the eights this 
afternoon, and I can’t learn ’em, anyhow.”’ 

“Don’t you know how much eight times one 
is ?”’ asked Tom, picking up a sweet apple and 
beginning to eat it. 


“Yes, of course. Eight times one is eight. I 
can say up to five times eight all right.” 
“Can you? Well, that’s encouraging, I’m 


sure. Let’s hear you.” 





eight is forty’’—and there she stopped. 
| “Oh, go right on!”’ said Tom. ‘Six times 
| eight is forty-eight.” 
*“] can’t,’ said Kitty. ‘I can’t learn the rest. 
| I’ve tried and tried, and it’s no use.” 


Kitty rattled it off like a book, ‘Five times | 


asked Tom. ‘Now | 


‘Do you learn so hard ?” 
hear this, and then repeat it after me as well as | 
you can: 

‘When I go out to promenade 
I look so fine and gay, 
I have to take a dog along 
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To keep the girls away. 
Kitty laughed, and repeated the nonsense word 
for word. 
‘Why, you can learn!”’ 
“But that has a jingle to it. 
dry multiplication-table.”” 
“Let's put a jingle into that, then. 


It isn’t like the | 


| 

‘Six times eight was always late, | 

Hurried up, and was forty-eight; | 

Seven times eight was cross as two sticks, | 

Had a nap and was fifty-six; 

Eight times eight fell onto the floor, 

I picked it up and ’twas sixty-four; 

Nine times eight,—it wouldn’t do, 

I turned it over and ’twas seventy-two.’ ” | 
| 
| 


“Did you make that all up, now?” asked 
Kitty, in w onderment. 

“Why, yves;” laughed Tom. 

“Oh, it’s splendid! Let's see, how is it? ” | 
And she went straight through it with very little 
help. ‘Ten times eight is eighty. That one’s 
easy enough to remember.”’ 

“And now,’ said Tom, when she had the} 
jingle well learned, ‘“‘say the table aloud and | 
the jingle in your mind as you go along.” | 

Kitty tried that, and a very few times made it | 

a success. With the ringing of the first bell she | 
was ready to start for school, with those ‘‘dread- 
ful eights’’ all perfect. 

“You're the best Tom in the whole world!” | 
she said, with a good-by kiss. ‘And I don’t} 
believe there’s another boy in college that could | 
make such nice poetry.” | 





Tom laughed as he opened his Greek Grammar. | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
a 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


i * * * l 
gs ¢ 2% 3 
83 * * * 3 
4* * * 4 
5 * * * 5 
6 * * * 6 
7 es *# &@ 7 
a2 96 @ 
7. 9 


The muse who is crowned with roses; 
Pertaining to a cone; 
A virtuous, holy person; 
To barter sand for stone; 
A weary, languid feeling; 
Expiring; fun or glee; 
Well-skilled in any calling; 
A goddess of the sea; 
A man of note, Whom none may scorn; 
The month and day when he was born. 


2. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
ANAGRAM. 


The unique and immor- 


tal work, Quod Tonexi, 
was publis shed in Panis, 
in the year 1605. It soon 


gained great ap 
which was ec hood 
all parts of Opruee. It is 
read to-day in Caremia 
with great delight and en- 
joyment. Yet its author, 
Carl Vereande Suavagee 
Smid spent the greater 
part of his life in poverty 
and obscurity. He was 
born October 9, 1547. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


ylause, 
from 


3. 
DROP-LETTER AXIOMS. 
1.T-r-n-y-s-l-g 

-8-e -k-e-s. 
. E-v-i-i-n-r-n 


k-o-n-b-s 





4. S-m- 
"e- 


“t-a-t-t -t 
p-a-e- 
. D-s-o-t-n- 
-i-m-t-o-w-l-. 
A-t-o-s-p-a-l- 
-@-t-a-w-r-s. 


4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 





“If you would only 
1234,""1 said to 345, “you 
would be always 5678 to 
amuse yourself.” 

“I would,” she replied, 
is I jad anything 12345 


678 
5. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behead a species of 
duck and leave to confine. 
2. Behead bucks in their 
second year and leave in- 
femmation of the spine. 
Behead «a substance 
sR. resembles puzzo- 
lana and which, like it, 
forms a durable water 
cement when combined 
with lime, and leave tap- 


estry or hanging for 
rooms. 
4. Behead to wash off and leave a musical 


stringed instrument. 
5. Behead an instrument used by leather cutters 


- leave an iron instrument for boring holes. 


. Behead an inn in Turkey and leave the beard 
of grasses, grain, etc. 





Conundrums. 
When is a man like a veil? When you can see 


| through him. 


What articles of table china does a lady often 
wear? Plates (plaits). 

What valuable invention was made by the union 
ofa plantandadrink? The cotton-gin. 





| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Autumn. 


2. BALDACHIN 
BAaserirsss 
ToPsnarP ts D 
Ss LAN DERER 
EDIirtFicane® 
ABBewves BE 
PRE Dic T?o & 
REVERENCE 
Sao Te tee 8 

Apple Bees, Appetites. 
3. BEM OANED 
DET RUD ED 
TINCTURE 
v"5N CC HRURC 
STREARDite 8 
Serva atiase 
PUD DELBB 8 
PROTECT 8 
ENGRAVED 
As 8 EVER S 
AGREEING 
DRESS SER SBS 


Fourth row of letters—Orchard Trees. 
Fifth row of letters—Autumn leaves. 


4. B 
ERA 
FIERY 
LETTERES 
BRETHARTIE 
$e 2 & ¢ @ F 
oS oe ee 
a 2S 
E 
5. Mandrill. 






















































































bottle. 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 3 iSuccess % 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


OC ‘TOBE R 8, 1891. 
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Microscopical 


Price, 3 cents a 
Sold at drug stores. (Adv. 








A BIRDS’ HOTEL. 


An interesting hotel for summer boarders is 
described by a Reading, Pa., correspondent of the 
Chicago Herald. Music is a popular diversion at 
summer resorts, but this place is no doubt excep- 
tional for the quality and variety of the music 
furnished by the guests. The proprietor had his 
attention called, not long ago, to the fact that ladies 
on leaving home for the summer are often at a loss 
what to do with their pet birds, not wishing to 
inflict their care upon friendly neighbors, nor to 
trust them to careless servants. So he advertised 
for “bird boarders,” and now his house is full. 

The rates of board vary with the different 
species of birds, according to the amount of atten. 
tion they require, and the character of food suited 
to their tastes. Canaries are boarded for twenty- 
five cents a week. A common soft cracker, with 





The noisy parrot is considered a profitable boarder 
at fifty cents a week. It is entirely satisfied with 
crackers, peanuts, sunflower seeds, and unhulled | 
rice. 


finches, nightingales, and mocking-birds, must 
have ants’ eggs, which are prepared in Europe and 
shipped here, together with meal-worms and 
expensive seeds of particular kinds. One dollar 
and a half a week is charged for the board of 
these species. | 

The landlord says that the companionship which 
his feathered boarders enjoy in their summer 
boarding-house adds materially to their well-being, 
and in the case of song-birds to the quality of 
their singing. 

Among the interesting bird guests this season 
are a collection of Hartz mountain and English | 
canaries, several macaws, Cuban parrots, Amer- 
iean finches and nightingales. The landlord | 
endures the noise with equanimity and feels 
thankful that his guests cannot get out of their 
cages and storm the business counter with their 
complaints and remarks, as sea-shore visitors some- 
times de. 


| 


—_— +o --— 
SARAH’S LETTER. 


Mrs. Trimmer, who, in the last century, wrote a 


DRESS REFORM GARMENTS 





mixed seed and occasional hard-boiled e ggs ers ated, A HINE WORK 
with plenty of cuttle-fish bone, is all they demand. e 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest x For only 25 cents—we will send Success 


More aristocratic birds, however, such as bul- | SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 


_ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 








with Flowers | 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
of THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY’ S| 
NEW FLORAL MONTHLY makes a special 
feature of seasonable Bulbs for Fall Planting. 
Describes with directions, and an illustrated dia- 
gram showing how to plant the different classes in 
open ground, distance apart, depth, etc. 


cucowe" 


IN ALL STYLES. 


Bates Waist 


(Substitute for Corsets). 


Jersey Knit Union Undergar- Describes the best varieties of Bulbs for growing 
ments in silk, wool, merino, in the house during Winter, and the way to suc- 


and gauze. Perfection cessfully pot them and start "off to get best results. 


q 
4 
# 
x 
x 
% 
7 
of SMirability. and a Some of the classes of Bulbs plainly written about : 
z 
x 
2 
3 
3 
3 
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NOVELTIES AND SPECIALTIES, 
ee Bates & Co., HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
47 Winter St. Boston. DAFFODILS, NARCISSUS, 

. THE TRUE EASTER LILY, 
Gutalegne cent Hee, CHINESE SACRED LILIES. 

FREESIAS, IXIAS, SPARAXIAS, 

OXALIS, POPPY ANEMONES, 

THE BLACK CALLA—SOLOMON’S 

LILY, etc., etc. 

The Successful Flower Grower, does the 

right thing at the right time. Success With 


Flowers will be found the greatest help. Every 
member of the family’ reads it 





ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


With Flowers, postpaid each month, beginning 
with October, for Fifteen months. We make 
this remarkable offer feeling sure that every new 
IN THE COUNTRY. 3 subscriber will always remain a subscriber, Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY, 
WEST GROVE, PA. 
TRAE TR AR AR FIR STIR FIR AR TR AR 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 


THE pomee NG & BLAKE Seated Ulcers of Q@ _ years’ 


WORCESTER MASS. — 


to the Ladies, especially considered. 





7. 





PALACE 
ORGANS. 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 


SEND FOR GA CATALOGUE. 




















series of delightful books for children, was herself 
a most precocious little girl, and showed such 
talent in letter-writing that her parents early 
prophesied for her a literary career. The follow- 
ing letter, written when she was between ten and 
eleven, is worth quoting, a5 a specimen of the sort 
of epistle which children were expected to compose 
a hundred years ago. 

“Dear Grandpapa and Grandmamma,— As I now 
think myself capable of writing a letter, 1 do not 
know of any to whom I can address myself with 
more justnéss and propriety than yourselves, for 
you are my parents in a double capacity, and there. 
fore may reasonably claim my utmost duty and 
gratitude. By your indulgent care and tenderness, 
under the gracious hand of Providence, you have 
blest me with the best of mothers. Let me, there- 
fore, beg a continuance of your blessings and 
prayers, to enable me to set a right value on the | 
privileges I enjoy by having ar ational being, and 
to put in practice the duties 1 owe to God, my 
neighbor and myself; and it shall be my daily 
prayer to the Almighty that He will make the 






OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. 


|standing, Inward Tumors, and 


ona disease of the skin, ex- 


GOREN 


ving | 


lcept Thunder Humor, and 
ce that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 


Druggist in the United States 
‘and Canada. 


GOOD FOOD CURES DYSPEPSIA. 


ood food is the only thing which will cure dyspepsia. 





pss ptics using a starvation diet, and afraid to eat, 

CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. for Tear of increasing their disorder, should read my 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. **Advice to Dyspeptics”’ which tells all about dys- 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., SpeciaL Acents. povsia. pia gg hy Co cure, what food to eat, and what 





fre 
NEW TORK. PHILADELPHIA, JOHN McA LVIN, Lowell, Mass, 








remainder of your lives ‘happy , and receive you at 
last into everlasting felicity.” My Grandpapa and 
Grandmamma Kirby and all my papa’s family 
join in suitable commendations with your most 
obedient and dutiful granddaughter, Sarah Kirby.” 

Imagine a youthful Maud or Ethel of the present 
day sending home such a solemn, stilted little letter 
from the sea-shore or mountains! Would not 
grandma pack her trunk at once and fly to nurse 
ner, taking the family physician in her train? Yet 
little Sarah Kirby was not a prig; she simply 
“followed the fashions” of her day. 
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ADJUSTABLE. 











A teacher in a mission Sunday school says that 
her boys, though their knowledge of the Bible is 
unhappily slight, ask her questions which oblige 
her not only to keep her information well in hand, 
but also to be exceedingly careful to say exactly 
what she means when telling them anything. 


They had a great deal of trouble, principally 
caused by a lack of attention, in re membering how 
many and what the commandments are. 

“You can never forget how many command. 
ments there are, | am sure,” said the teacher, the 
second Sunday, when six, seven and eight had all 
been proposed as answers to her question, “for 
you can count your fingers, and then you will 
remember how many commandments there are 
for you to keep, for there are as many command- 
ments as you have fingers on your two hands.” 

“Jest as many, an’ no more, ma’am?” inquired 
one boy, with a revival of interest. 

“Just as many, and no more,” 
teacher, with a smile. 

“I guess I’ll bring along Jim Soper, lives next 
door to me, next Sunday,” said this boy, at the end 
of the lesson, and he received a cordial reply to 
this remark. | 

The next Sunday he appeared accompanied by | 
his friend, whom he kept close at his side during | __ 
the lesson. When it came his turn to answer | 
questions he said, cheerfully : } 

“Yes’m; ten commandments for me, ma’am; I 
remember about ’em all; but here’s Jim, my 
friend; he aint got but four fingers on his left 
hand, on account of an accident, an’ me an’ Jim’s 


replied the 





been talkin’ it over ever since last Sunday which 
one of them commandments wouldn’t belong to 
him.’ 


ODD SHAVING HABITS. 


A Boston barber tells a reporter for the St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat that of men who shave themselves 
not more than one in fifty can use the razor with 
both hands, and he adds some curious facts about 
the shaving habits of different people. 


I know a wealthy Back Bay man who shaves 
himself standing in the corner of the room and 
facing the wall. He wasa poor country boy, and, 
like most boys, bought a razor on the sly. “There 
was no looking- glass in his chamber, and rather 
than let his folks know what he was about, he 
faced the wall and scraped away by the sense of 
feeling. Once accustomed to this method he never 
needed a glass. 

I know an old farmer who shaved himself sitting 
on a milking-stool and looking at his reflection in 
a bucket of water. That was what he did as a 
boy, and he said that he couldn’t shave standing up. 











Be on Guard 


against imitations of Peardzne. 
When they are not dangerous, 
They 


Pearline 





they are worthless. 
are usually both. 
does what nothing 

“A else can. It saves 
labor in washing, and 
insures safety to what 
is washed. It is cheap, 


No- 


it is 


thorough and reliable. 
thing else will ‘‘do as well; 


just as well to have nothing else. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will 

-Beware tell you “‘ this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same 

as Pecrline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 

never peddled, and if your grocer sends you somnetites | in place of Pearline, 
do the honest thing—send it back, JAMES PYLE, New York 











COSTS MORE to make Royal Bak- 
ing Powder than any other, because its 
ingredients are more highly refined and 

expensive. But the Royal is correspond- 
ingly purer and higher in leavening strength, 
and of greater money value to the consumer. 
Attempts may be made to substitute other pow- 
ders for the Royal by the grocer, because of the 
greater profit in them to him. Send them back. 
The chemist of the department of Health of Brooklyn, after examining 


the various powders, said: “The Royal is superior to all baking powders 
with regard to leavening power, economy in use, and healthfulness,” 
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su black, whose discovery ee 
AN EPOCH IN THE HISTORY OF DYEING, 


Is Unequaled in Softness and Brilliancy, 
And, unlike many other blacks, does not tender the 
fabric that is dyed with it. It is employed by its dis 
coverers in the production of 
The 324 and 18-8 SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE, 

‘or Men and Youth 
THE VFI | SHAWKNIT. ‘HOSE, 
JOYS anc 
THE BC SHAWKNIT HOSE, 


for Bicyelis 


| It Is Positively CLEAN roe PERMANENT. 


{2 Every stocking dyed with it is stamped 
SNOWBLACK. 
Apply to your local dealer, or to the 


SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS.., 
who will send a post a Price-List to any 


DR, JANGER'S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


Hermann Erxest BENGER, 
President ; Vice-President. 





















We ask attention to our cect Assortment of 
H' A IT. 


AND 


Win THR 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


| These Sanatory garments are marantood 
qj to be all-wool of the finest quality ; they are 
i made under Dr. Jaeger’s odlite. 


Ss SS Ss Ss SS Ss SS Ss SS SS 


jj Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
| Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
q Mail orders promptly attended to. 


t 827 &829 Broadway, New York. 

268 Broadway, below CourtlandtSt.,New York; 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








Children 


always 





ScoTT’sS 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
Phosphites of Lime and Soda !s 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy It rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is Indeed, and the 
little lads and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after thelr 
meals during the winter season. 
Beware of substitutions and imitations. 
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“DONT WEAR STIFF py 
FERRIS’ 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset | Waists 





{ drab and white, 


Sold by all 
LEADING 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 


Wholesale Western Agente» a 
| FERRIS BROS.,°3ai"Broadway, N- ¥. 
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THE LAST BRITISH WOLF. 


The wolf isa very hard animal to exterminate. 
It is practically absent from the Eastern United 
States, but stray individuals are still found in 
the mountains even there, and probably will be 
found for centuries tocome. There are wolves in 
every great country of the continent of Europe, 
after many centuries of civilization. In France 
several hundred are killed every year. In Great 
Britain, however, there are no wolves. Tradition 
records that the last one was killed in the year 
1700, and the story of how it was done has been 
told by masy a fireside. | 


It was in Sutherlandshire, Scotland, that the | 
scene of the little story is laid. A shepherd, named | 
Polson, had discovered in the rocks near Flen- 
Loch the den of a wolf which had been ravaging 
the country. 

Polson had with him his son and another young 
shepherd-boy. The mouth of the den was very 
narrow. Discovering from certain signs that the 
old wolf was not at home, and being “himself too 
large to enter the den, P olson sent the two boys in 
to see if there were any young wolves. 

The boys crept in, and presently disc overed a 
bed in which five lusty young wolves were lying. 

They called out: “Father! Father! We’ve found 
the little wolves!” 

“Then choke ’em, quick!” Polson shouted into 
the hole. 

The boys began to beat the young wolves with 
their sticks, whereupon the littie animals set up a 
terrible yelping, which could be heard outside the 
den 

Suddenly the she-wolf jumped out of a bush 
close by and rushed past the shepherd and into the 
narrow hole that led to her nest. 

She leaped so quickly that Polson could not stop 
her until she had got partly into the hole; but he | 
mans iged to — her by the tail. 

“Father! Father!” ‘the boy called out from 
within; “what is it that stops the light?” 

“You'll find out,” exclaimed Polson, “if the tail 
breaks!” 

He held manfully to the she-wolf’s tail, his feet 





| 





braced against the entrance to the cave. The | 


young wolves yelped, the she-wolf struggled. It 
was a terrific struggle, with the she-wolf’s mother- 
love pitted against the man’s father-love. 

Presently the shepherd, bracing himself anew, 
managed to whip out his hunting- knife, and stabbed 
the wolf repeatedly in the haunc hes and sides. 
She could not turn about, and the man had the 
advantage as long as he ¢ ould cling to her tail. 

She sank down dead at last, and as the boys had 
already succeeded in killing the little wolves, she 
was the last she-wolf on British soil. 


———_+ oo —_—_———_ 
SATISFIED WITH LESS. 


The old story of the man who saw a thousand 
squirrels, and then acknowledged that he was at 
least sure he did see one, has many an every-day 
paraHel. One-such instance of “tapering off” may 
be found in the little book entitled, “‘How I Spent 
My Summer Holidays.” 

One day, when we were travelling by steamboat 
on the River Elbe, my father sat down on a large 
wooden chest; but he had not occupied this post 
long, before he found that a quantity of yellow 
stuff was oozing out below on the deck. He had 
been sitting on a box of eggs. 

Beating a hasty retreat to ) the extreme end of the 
boat, he began to admire the scenery, when an old 
woman, the owner of the eggs, found him out, and 
insisted on his Se the whole case. My 
father apologized, but explained that as we should 
only stop one night in Dresden, it would be impos- 
sible for him to make use of fifteen hundred eggs. 
The old woman was irate, and we une omfortable; 
je presently the captain appeared, saying, po- 
itely 

“think you were sitting on that box of eggs?” 

“ 

es 

ee fear that some of the eggs, by accident, were 
broken.’ 

“Possibly.” 

“I fear the owner has suffered loss.” 

“Possibly.” 

“Would it not be possible to satisfy her?” 

“I could hardly pay for fifteen hundred eggs.” 
me by no means. She would never expect 
that.” 

“Then how much would satisfy her?” 

‘Would one mark (twenty- -five cents) be con- 
ae red too much?’ 

One mark was accordingly offered the old woman, 
-—! accepted with profuse protestations of grati- 

wu 


Sr ee 
PARCHED CORN. 

A Confederate soldier, of General Bragg’s army, 
has much to say of the state of semi-starvation in 
which he and his comrades were much of the time 
kept. 


While we were at C hattanooga my father paid 
meavisit. Rations were mighty scarce. I was very 
glad to see him, but felt ashamed to have him know 


how badly off we were for something to eat. We | 


were living on parched corn. 
Finally T hit upon a plan for getting hima good 
= r. Tinvited him to-go with me to ‘the Colonel’s 
“Colonel Field,” said I, “I wish to introduce you 
to my father, and as rations are a little short in the 
mess just now, perhaps you will be good enough to 
invite him to dine with you.” 
“Certainly,” answered Colonel Field, “I shall be | 
happy to have both of you remain to dinner.” 

l accepted the invitation with many thanks, and 
just then a young negro came in with a frying-pan 
of pi are hed corn and “dumped it on an old cloth. 

Master,” said he, “dinner is ready ;” and we all 
“ay lown. The Colonel, like the private soldiers, 
had nothing to eat but parched corn. 


a ee 
UNCONSCIOUS SATIRE. 


A very grim pleasantry is furnished, no doubt 
Without any intention, by a sign in the window of 
4 doll-shop which stands in the Rue de la Roquette, 
in Paris. The sign reads: 


HEADS REPLACED 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
The joke of the matt 
atter is that the shop is ver 
near the place where the guillotine stands! ad 
- -——+@>—- 


Phd Low ell Courter ventures to suggest that if 
you stroke a cat’s back the w rong way she naturall 
Woesu’t feel fur straight. ” 


| poOUBLE WATCHES, BICYCLES. 
ll kinds cheaper than else- 

= gy ao Before you buy, 
send stamp for catalogue to 

RIFLESS2: 00 Tue PoweLt & CLemeNT Co, 
PISTOLS 75¢ Wan Ge 15¢ 166 Main St., Cincinnati, O, 


For all purposes of a pain-reliever, f3r both in | 
ternal and external use, “Brown’s Household Panacea” 
is highly recommended. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. | 





— 

Itching Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., % 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 





STAMI P ‘COLLECTORS send for lists, papers, cand 
receive a Mexican stamp free. C. H. Mekeel, St. SLOWS Mo. 


STAMPS xis ausrtan- cen saeer| Ag 
| 





Agts. wanted. aor ct. ag FP. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. | 











I answered adv. of August 13, for Bangle Pin, 50c. 
“It isa beauty.” Send 2c. stamp for Illustrations. 
L! F. LELAND, Engraver, W orcester, Mass. 


can dress well and at small cost 
by ordering from our Fall Cate 
alogue. SENT FREE. 
MAHLER BR¢ S.5 501 to 505 6th Ave., N. Y. 











that have ceased to 

CANARY ’BIRD chirp either from 

Tre oron account of moulting, can be made to 

pa cenetal melodies by placing acake of BIRD MANNA 

in their cages. It acts almost like a charm in restoring them 

to song. It is an absolute necessity to the health, comfort and 

hygicne of CAGE BIRDS. It is made afterthe Andreasberg 

recipe, Sold by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 

to any P. O. in the U. 8. or Canada for 15 cts., by the Birp 
__ Foon Co.. 400 N. 3d St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bird Book free. _ 
S ELL M J ) | C subscribers for 


We wil pay 

a liberal Sal- 

ary to Agents 

who will take 
Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
ceive sample copy an ee complete pieces of latest vo- 
cal and instrumental music. Address DEPT. A, WOOD- 
WARD'S MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, N.Y. 


For winter flowering; plant in 

October and November. Send 

10 cts. and I will mail you 
12 finest Bulbs in colors of 


ele 
low, red, pink, and white, Fae New Double. ¥or 
50 cts. six splendid plants of winter blooming Carnae 
tion Pinks, ais colors. New Dwrf. French Canna, 
mixed seed fro ‘st named varieties, 10 cts. per pkt. 
CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Be 


New Erm of aorsaggr == by mail. 
All ordinary subjects. Courses for 
Working YS Young 
jusiness 
= ro ‘eachers ; 
also Advanced Literary 
Course. Bawy Weekly 












| 
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LEAD PENCILS. . S&T 


the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. 
Send stamp for printed matter of City 
and State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wi ash. 





DIXON’S “‘ AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
bs money. Send once only and then buy of your sta- 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., LAX City, 1 N. J. 
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Always bent 8 this Trade-Mark. Ask your dealer forit, 





prs: WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


sells the best, the cheapest and 
does the largest business in 


WALL PAPER 


Send 1es to ree Pe ae on samples, and his 


guide. e 


| Sg be sent Free. 
ill. 


Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
States for <p al. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 

uired until they are received. 

0 obligation to keep goods if 
unsatistactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

















STH AY FEVER 
CURED 10 STAY CURED 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE, 
We will send you testimony from people who live near you. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 716 Main St., BUFFALO, §.Y, 













— - = granted. Distance no 
objection. Send stamp for announcement and 500 testi- 
monials from this year's students. Address, 


Boston Home College, Copley Square, Boston, Masse . 


Norr.—We »— We pay liberal commission for local clubs. 


RHEUMATISH 





CURED BY 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


For RUBBER BOOTS these 
socks give warmth to the feet 
end absorb ee 
and 
CHA 
wear, for cold 
feet, and for the 
sick room, and 
hospitals. 
heavy knitted 










fabric, lined 
with thick, 
warm fle 08) 


aoa 25 cts. Mention Size. 
John H. “Parker, 104 Bedford Street, Boston. 


Tet FLOUR BIN 
Ee is aHOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


= No home complete withoutit. Simple to use. 

j Never wearsout. Made oftin. Most useful, 
Pe RF EC HOS convenient, and only perfect article ofits kind 
FLOU BIN | ever invented. Combines sack or barrel, sifter, 
Ri | pan and scoop, Will pay for itself in ‘short 
| time by saving waste, time andlabor, Keeps 
}out dust, vermin, etc, Preserves flour from 
f mould and mustiness. Enough for baking sift- 
| ed in ene minute. It pleases everybody. Satis- 
| faction guaranteed. If youcannot get one from 
SAG our agent or your dealer we willsend you the 

~ | Bin directon receipt of price, To hold 25 Ibs. 
= $2.50 ;501hs., $3.00; 1001bs., $4.00, AGENTS 
and DEALERS write for cireulars and prices, 
SHERMAN, TARGERBERG & CO. mares, 

KEST., B. 51, CHI 


















DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your. dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 














~The Best 


Kf 
p Nurser 
prevents sick. 
ness, wind col- 
ic,indigestion; 
self-cleans- 
ing,easy draw- 
ing and cheap. 
Endorsed and used 1 by highest medical authorities. Once try 
© Best’? and you will tolerate no other Bottle. Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you. Descriptive circular free. 
Manifolt Co., 291 Church Street, New York, Manufacturers 


WALL ititssr' striae 
at FAIRY DAPER | 


PRIOES. 


Besr Quauity, witHout Goto, 4c. to Sc. rer ROLL 

Go.o Paper, - - - - 8c. To 10c. PER ROLL 

Finest Emsosseo Parer, - 15¢. Tro 3Q0c. PER ROLL 
AMPLES SENT FREE. 


COMO PAPER 00., 67 Third Ave., bs» Chicago. 











_— = SSS 
For over FIFTY YEARS this old sovereign remedy for OA- 
TARRH and all its attendant maladies has beenin use. It was 
hag by CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, and while other a 
ave appeared, and sua a brief period gone out se eonpese 4 
MAR sales double eac! 
THE QrPé EA ria: NYE fons. A COLD IN 
HE HEAD and headache proceeding from it are QUICKLY 
CURED, and it often REMOVES DEAFNESS. Keep bottle well 
pore Notice me fac-simile signature of CHAS. BOWEN on 
e label. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
Fe Cc. KEITH, Ceneral Agent Cleveland, O. 


THE GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. 
New Departure. Beautiful 
GREATAMERICA Presents to Every Subscrib- 
| er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra- 
ted Teas, Coffees, and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set, Watch. »BrassLamp, 
Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other Pre- 
| miums. For particulars, address The Great American 

















Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. Box 289, New York. 


BOON TO THE DEAF! 


Osgood's No. 1 Hor: 
from the best Bell Metal, mwill 
last for years, will positively 
help, about size of duck egg 
You can enjoy Sermons, The- 

aters,eto. Price, $5.00 Eas- 
ily carried; sent ©. O. D.; ex. 
press agent allows 2 weeks 
trial, if not satisfactory money 
refunded, sless express charges, 


Express charges - a 80cts. in U.S. OSGGOD BROS. 
Cor. th and Broadway, Oakland, Cat. 

















FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, 
EQUIPMENTS, etc. Givesa beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling 


| does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to 
no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or othe 






> i 


FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILIT ARY 


work finished with it. IS NOTA VARNISH. C ontains 
r injurious articles. Sold by all Harness Makers. 











| 
| 


ture, ranging in 
cent. more. This 


| 
| 





111 State Street, 





EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS, 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. 


Our Elegant CATALOGUE 


contains an astonishingly begutitul variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Se 


Make the Lowest Prices. 


Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 


rice from $6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 = 
ok also contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE ORIGINAL 
and only Complete and Gatietacvery 
Condensed Mince Meat in the Market 
Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations 
are offered with the aim to profit by the popular- 
ity of the New England. 
onot be deceived but always insist on the 
New England Brand. The best made. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 





“WORTH AGUINEA A BOX.” 
weyyer_erie=—~”e—_"~7£——r yyy vw 





PAINLESS----EFFECTUAL. 


DISORDERED LIVER: 


: Taken as directed these famous Pills 
will pore marvellous restoratives to all 
’ enfeebled by the above or kindred diseases, 


q 25 Cents a Box, 


gt but generally recognized in England and, 

§ in fact throughout the world to be “wortha 
guinea a box,’’for the reason that thcy 
WILL CURE a wide range of com- 
plaints, and _hat they have saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guineas, 
> in doctors’ bi!ls, > 
» Ofalldruggists. Price 25 centsa box. @ 
ee: New York eoson 365 Canal St. 2@ 


a 











FANTILE. 
INSC CALp 


EASES | 


as Giticira 


VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND 
Sealp of infancy and childhood, whether tortur- 
ing, disfiguring, itching, burning, sc: aly, crusted, pimp- 
1 0 Oe blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of 
lood, w ether r simple, scrofulous, or here itary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economic ally cured by the 
UTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of CuTicuRA, the great 
Skin Cure, CuTicuRA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier 
and Beautifier, and CuTicURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood and Skin’ Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme- 
dies, when the best physicians and all other remedies 
fail. Parents, save your children years of mental and 
phy sical suffering. ‘Begin now. Delays are dangerous. 
‘ures made in childhood are a 
ld everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and SChentent 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


| @@- Baby’s skin and scalp purified and beautified ~a3 2 
eS yy CUTICURA Soap. 


6: Kidney pains, backache, and muscular ex 




















matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CoTicuRa ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 


p.LYON’s. 


, PERC 








Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, 2 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
| Sold by all Pon, or mailed on receipt of price. 
| Ac ldress Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New rork. 


MERIT WILL WIN, 








CANFIELD DRESS SHIELD. 


—_—- New lh London and Paris. 











Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or If oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 


For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to 











st iu i H A = Si 4 J 
| 2 V0 KINGSTON $7. BOSTON, J MASS J Z 











































































THE YOUTHS 





COMPANION. 





OCTOBER 8, 1891. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
thust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


° THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


DIPHTHERIA: THE LATEST WORD. | 


The Milroy Lectures this year were on the | 
natural history and prevalence of diphtheria. The | 
lecturer gave it as his opinion that soil and geo- 
logical formation have something to do with its 
prevalence; that it is especially common in damp 
valleys; and that in England it is most prevalent 
during the last three months of the year. 

The greater number of the persons attacked are | 
between two and twelve years of age, and the 
liability is greatest between two and five years. 

Many attacks of diphtheria are accompanied by 
simple sore throat and tonsilitis, and many appar- | 
ently simple attacks of sore throat have really an 
infectious character. The same fact has been 
noted on this side of the Atlantic. 

Some physicians look on diphtheria and scarlet 
fever as modifications of the same disease, and 
the occurrence of both at the same time in the 
same family seems at first sight to countenance 
this view. But the theory is disproved by the 
entire absence of diphtheria in several thousand 
cases of scarlet fever treated in the London Fever 
Hospital. 

The probable explanation of the occurrence of 
both in the same family is that the condition of the 
throat in a family affected by scarlatina affords a 
soil favorable for the reception of the diphtheritic 
poison. 

When diphtheria does occur in connection with 
scarlatina, it is almost always as a sequel to it. 
So, too, the sore throats due to bad hygienic 
surroundings and imperfect drainage furnish 
excellent soil for diphtheritic microbes. 





Many cases of diphtheria end unexpectedly in | 


fatal heart-failure, sometimes when the patient has 
seemed in a fair way to recovery. In such cases a 
post-mortem examination reveals a fatty and 
granular degeneration of the muscular fibres of 
the heart. 

This fact emphasizes the need of prompt treat- 
ment to secure the speediest possible recovery. It 
follows, too, that in all cases, until complete 
recovery, everything should be avoided which 
makes demands on the heart, a very slight effort 
being often fatal; and that the physician should 
always make a careful examination of the heart, | 
and advise accordingly. | 

—__—___—_—_ 


| 


A BASE-BALL DOG. | 


A Scotch collie dog on Lookout Mountain, Tenn., 
has been taught to play base-ball with his master, 
a stalwart negro. 

It is strictly a game between pitcher and catcher, 
and two balls are used. Ascatcher, the dog shows | 
not only remarkable agility and skill, but a study | 
of his movements forces the conviction that by 


closely observing all the motions of the pitcher, he | 


is able to calculate for position, distance, and style 
of ball, and thus almost infallibly to catch the 
sphere, if it is fairly pitched. 

His activity, enthusiasm, strict attention to the 
game, and steadiness of nerve before a noisy 
crowd of admirers, are remarkable. The game is 
a silent one. The pitcher does not speak, and the 
dog utters no sound. A slight motion of hand or 


head by the pitcher indicates to the agile catcher | 


what style of ball is to be pitched; and the dog 


quickly takes his position and attitude accordingly. | 


This base-ball club of two members plays two 
styles of the game, which may be respectively 
called “walking” and “stationary” games. In the 
one the pitchcr moves onward at a moderate walk, 
the catcher being a long distance in advance, and 


sharply alert as the first of the two balls is pitched. | 


At long distance he has time to gauge the speed, 
height and line of the ball; and it is a very high or 
badly pitched ball that does not stop with a thud 
between his firm jaws. 

He cannot throw the ball back; and to carry it 
all the way would make the game too slow to suit 


| few days ago repeated to Mrs. Morse a remark of 


| certainly well calculated to allay her fears. 


| ste 


| pockets. 





his active temperament. He has learned the 
speed of the pitcher’s walk, and swiftly running 
back a certain distance, drops the ball and gets 
again at catching distance as the pitcher sends ball 
number two and stoops to pick up number one, 
which has been deposited where it will be con- 
venient for him. 

In the stationary game the pitcher stands still, 
and the catcher regulates his distances by motions 
of the pitcher’s hand, which indicate the style of 
pitching he is to expect,—a “hot-liner,” long, 
short, high or low, or one which he is to catch on 
the single bound. He is equally successful at all, 
and seldom misses. 

This dog is about two years old, and has been 
playing on system nearly a year. A younger 
brother of this sagacious dog is nearly always 
present at the games, but will not learn the art, 
and shows no interest in it. 


LAKE WINNIPEG WOLVES. 


In the winter of 1890 deer were unusually scarce 
in the forests east of Lake Winnipeg. A wet, cold 
summer had destroyed an uncommonly large 
proportion of fawns. Consequently wolves were 
without their accustomed food supply. Their 
distress made them forget their fear of human 
beings. 


One morning in January news reached Winnipeg 
City that a band numbering one hundred wolves 
had slain many Indian hunters along the east 
shore. This turned out to be true. 

Several of the men were caught on foot. One 
climbed a tree and shot twenty wolves. Another 
clubbed a dozen to death before they pulled him 
down. One hunter mounted a platform erected on 
poles for the purpose of keeping skins above the 
reach of wild beasts and vermin. He had hardly 
begun firing when the wolves pressed and leaped 
about the posts in such numbers that they threw 
down the platform and tore the man to pieces. 

The same band had visited other camps. How 
many Indians in all were devoured could not be 
exactly ascertained, as more than one hunting 
party was said to have been completely wiped out. 


MIND-READING FOR BOYS. 


Harold Morse’s father belongs to a society for 
“psychical research,” and the child has heard a 
good deal of conversation on the subject of mind- 
reading. His mother is afraid he “thinks and 
understands too much for a child of his years.” 

His father, however, is not at all alarmed, and a 


Harold’s in his “children’s mind class,” which was 


Harold had collected the class—much against the 
will of several members of it, who would have 
preferred to remain out in the yard—on the door- 


8. 
“Now you wait here a minute,” said he, and 
presently he returned with suspiciously bulging 
His father, in the hall, listened for what 
would come next. 

“Now,” said Harold, appearing before the class, 


ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 


No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; 


world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- 





BUNKER HILL 


eigners are finding this out. [Adv. 
It will pay every young 


~ OM STUD s Man and woman to secure 


a good Business Education in E - 
keeping, Shorthand, etc., by Mail at 
their own Homes. »w rates and success assured. 
Gives a practical business training that_every one 
needs. Catalogue and Trial Lesson free. Writeto _— 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Mary St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NO SKILLED ENGINEER. 


The Shipman 
Automatic Steam Engine. 
Kerosene or Natural Gas Fuel. 
1, ‘2, 4,6 and 8S Horse Power 

The most efficient, eco- 
nomical and reliable 
power on the market. 

d 5 cts. for Catalogue. 
Shipman Engine Co., 
304 Summer Street, 

Boston, Mass. 


Have You Heard About It? 
THE BEAR VALLEY IRRIGATION CO., 


Redlands, California, is increasing its capital. The 
largest Irrigation Works in the United States. Success- 
ful and profitable from its inception. Large resources. 
Every charge secured by mortgage. Every contract 
perpetual. ferred stock pays 8 percent. Common 
stock is paying 10 per cent. dividend, and accumulating 
surplus. Secure* and profitable investment. 
Full information by addressing 

Cuas. W. GREENE, Fin. Agt. Murray Hill Hotel, N.Y. City. 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 
" TRIMMINGS. 

SPECIAL MERIT for Paint- 


broidery, and all kinds 
Work. id 
























price ot samples deducted from 8 d profitable work. 
U0, g an § jearxant ani eo Wi 
CONTREXEVILLE MFG.CO. 15 Grant Ave. Manville.R.1. 





Pants, $3.00 to $6.50. 
Suits, $13.25 to $26.00. 
Overcoats, $12 to $20. 
CUT AND MADE TO ORDER. 
All in want of iething gre requested to send 
for our new Fall and inter samples with 
measuring blanks and 48-in. linen tape measure 


to 
BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
299 Washington St., opp. Old South Church, 299 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


CROSBY’S 








YEDDO CREPE. 


‘THIS FABRIC 1S THE ORIGINAL 





LATA 


ALL SIMILAR WEAVES ARE 
IMITATIONS AND ARE NOT GENUINE 


American Dress Goods. 
ALL-WOOL SUITING. 


50 inches wide. 


0° per 


yard. 
A Marvel of Domestic Excellence. 
In all the new Fall and Winter 


colors. 
Samples sent to any address. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


There are many ways in which Diamond Dye 
Fast Blacks will help you. Dresses, cloaks, 
suits, ribbons, coats, 
feathers, stockings,— 
everything wearable, 
these Dyes make to 
look like new. They 
give a beautiful black 
that is warranted not 




















to fade, not to crock, 
and not to come out 
by washing with soap. 
Diamond Dyes are the 
perfect home dyes, for 
they 
strorg, and sure. 


are simple, 











“vou must all think, hard. How many apples have 
I in my pockets? The boy that guesses right can 
have them all; but of course he’ll divide, for there 
are just enough to go around!” 


WONDERFUL GOLD MINE. 


One of the wonders of Australia, and one of the 
greatest natural curiosities in the world, is the 
Mount Morgan gold mine in Queensland. The 
precious metal contained in this mine, which has 
paid a dividend of not less than six million dollars 
in a year, was deposited by a hot spring. 


Mount Morgan is a hill about five hundred feet 
high, containing at its top a cup-shaped deposit 
made by the hot spring which once gushed out 
there, and in this deposit the gold exists. Truly a 
cup of Cresus! Through untold ages the waters 
dropped their glittering burden, and now man 
comes and extracts the hoarded metal to add to 
the wealth of the world. 

Specimens of the ore from this strange mine 
have recently been sent to the United States, that 
they might be compared with the deposits of the 


It was but natural to suppose that the Yellowstone 
springs had also a golden treasure in their cups, 
but the most careful search by geologists has thus 
far failed to detect any trace of it. 


CAUTIOUS. 


Many years ago, when printed music was dearer 
than it is now, a plain, quiet old man, evidently 
from the country, went into a music-store and 
asked to see a certain book of tunes. The clerk 
laid before him an oblong volume, with two tunes 


ona page, a book familiar to old-time choir-singers. | 


The old man drew out of his coat-tail pocket an 


} ancient yellow fife, and opening the book at the 
| first page, began to play softly, turning the leaf 
| with careful fingers as each page was finished. 


The clerks, very much amused at first, ew 
weary of the droning noise after a time, and one 
| of them, waiting till a tune was ended, ventured 
to say, politely: 

“Do you think you will take the book, sir? 
it seem to suit you?” 
| The fife was lowered, and the player, looking 

over it at the youth in mild surprise, said gently : 
| “I cannot tell. 1 have played only half the 
| tunes,”’ and he placidly turned another leaf. 


Does 


TOO MUCH. 
A little boy had his first pair of rubber-boots, 
and could not be contented till his mother went 
down to the brook with him to see him wade. 


With loving care he dragged a board across the 
brook for her to walk upon, while he waded beside 
her in water which came nearly to his boot-tops. 
Suddenly, as if he had just realized what she was 
deprived of in being a woman, in shoes, he took 
| her hand and said with affectionate earnestness : 

“Indeed, mamma dear, I will not wade another 
minute where you can see me. It must be too 
temptationy for you to bear.” 





| 
| 
| 
| —_—— 
SELF-WINDING. 
An exchange credits a watchmaker with a word 
from his trade to describe the amiable nuisances 
| who talk too much. 
} 
| The watchmaker had been called from his work 
| to hear from a customer a long story about the 
behavior of her watch, told several times over. 
“Oh dear!” said he; “I hate to have these self- 
winding talkers come in!” 


great hot springs in our own Yellowstone Park. | 







y invaluable to 
Achildren studying 
-~ who would learn 
« easily and retain 
| their lessons. It relieves all 
forms of Nervous Disease, and 
bodily weakness in aged or 
young, restores and sustains Vital 
Powers. Descriptive pamphlet 
free. Sold by druggists. Sent by 
mail ($1)from 56 W. 25thSt.N.Y. 
| Avoid substi- 
| line without this 
| ge Signature. 


Signature print 
| ed on the label. 


0. 


Good varnish is a handy glass 
case to put over tender things to 
'keep them clean and fresh. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be- 
| come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 





Sold by all druggists, 10 cts. a package, or sent by 
mail ; tell if wanted for wool, silk or cotton. Also forty 
| other standard colors. Our Book, “Home Dyeing,” and 
forty samples colored cloth sent for stamp. 
| WELLs, RicHarbson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


| 
| 
| 








| 
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Cherry Pectoral 
CURES 
Hl 


DS COUGHS 
THROAT AND 














nished things; know what to expect of and how to | 
care for proper varnish on housework, piano, | 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- | 
ing these things. } 
The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office : Newark, N. J 


Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 


AND ALL 
LUNG DISEASES 
Prompt to act 
SURE TO CURE. 















Send us 20-cent Postal Order and we will forward 
you our very interesting Fall and Winter Fashion 
Catalogue, fully illustrated in the correct colors and 
containing over 1,000 descriptions of the latest PARIS 
styles, enabling you to procure a superior garment 
at a LOWER PRICE than you can find elsewhere. 

Write plainly with ink your 
Name 


Street 


Town 








State County __{__- 











